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For the Companion. 
ANNIE’S MOTHER, 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

It was certainly very trying! 

Annie Brady, having left her visitors in their 
own chamber for the night, shut herself up in 
her own, and not only cried hot tears of mortifi- 
cation and rage, but bit her fingers until they 
bled; an old habit when she was in a passion. 
At boarding-school there was nothing to make 
one in a passion—but at home! 

“If Thad had any idea mother was like this,” 
she sobbed, “I never would have brought the 
girls. Lought to have known. But one has to 
see one’s mothcr, as well as one’s self, as others 
see her, to know what she is.” 

She sat down on the edge of her bed, going 
over the misadventures of this first day at home, 
her face growing more heated, her tears more 
bitter. It is true there was Jane Vaughan’s 
father, who was a gambler, everybody said; and 
Lizzy Brooks’ mother, gossips whispered, was a 
thorough female swindler. But then, how pol- 
ished were their manners! Tow quict and ex- | 
quisite the surroundings of their homes! 

“Better to have wickedness in your parents 
than vulzarity!”’ muttered Annie, ashamed to 
say the words aloud. But she meant them. | 

Now the truth was, Annie had natural instinets | 
of good breeding, which had made her at school | 
readily adopt the low voice and gentle, simple 
manners of the most cultured virls in her class. | 
Two of these girls she had unthinkingly brought | 
back with her fora week’s vacation; and she had | 
keenness enough to see just where her home and | 
widowed mother were unlike their own, and the | 
points on which they would jar against their 
habits and tastes. 

“Now, when we went to spend Christmas with | 
Nan Sagarce,” she thought, moodily, “it was a| 
farmer and his family we expected to see, and | 
we sawthem. Plain and unpretending, Nan’s 
father made us welcome in a hearty, jolly way, 
and thought no more about us; and we judged | 
him on other grounds than stvle or fashion. 
Just so with Emily Buckwith’s Quaker mother. 
But mine! O, if she would not be genteel! If 
she would not try to be literary, and quote Mrs. 
Hemans and L. E. L. Then she remembered 
with a shiver the turned and trimmed shabby 
silk dress which her mother had worn to dinner, 
and the great imitation jet earrings dangling 
from her ears, and her ill-cleaned nails. 

“The girls saw it all! Nothing escaped them! 
Laura is so thorouzhly a lady that it only made 
her doubly polite; but Julia was preternaturally 
quiet. 
graces by heart to reproduce at school! 
know what Julia May’s quictness means.” 

She undressed and lay down toslecp. Presently 
Mrs. Brady, having shut up the house, and laid the 
table for breakfast, and set some rolls, stole up 
to Annic’s room and rapped at the door. These 
good-night talks by Annie’s bed had been the 
happiness of her life in the dear old times when 
the child was growing up. She had missed them 
more than anything else in these two years of 
school. But now that the strangers were asleep, 
and her work done, she thought of course Annie 
was waiting for her, as eager as she. She want- 
ed to hear her darling say how pleased she was, 
and how nicely everything had gone off, and how 
well she had managed, 

The woman’s thin fingers actually trembled 
with eagerness as she tapped at thedoor. Annie 
was more than her child to her. She had taken 
the place of the husband she had Jost—he who 
had been a lover to the last—of the dear baby 
who had died; the son who might ‘have cared 
and worked for her now in her old age as she 
Was working and caring for Annie. She was 
quite alone but for Annie. 

“Annie!” 

She tapped once, twice, and then called her 
softly, trying the door, listening, her ear bent 
down. Inside, the girl sat, hot and angry. 
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She was learning mother’s airs and! 





owe her at least outward respect. I will not let 
her in.” 

“Annie?” The woman took her hand from 
the door-knob with « sudden change of counte- 
nance. The dear child was tired, no doubt, with 
her journey. 

“Yoet I feel as if T had not seen her at all, with 
those strangers by,” she said, turning away. ‘I 
thought she would have remembered our good- 
night talks. But she locked the door!” 

Mrs. Brady went to her own room, which was 
next to Annie’s. She could not sleep; this 
night was, in a measure, the crisis, the culmina- 
tion of so many years of her life. When Annie’s 
father dicd she vowed that, God helping her, the 
child should never feel hisloss. She remembered 
how he used to hold the baby, in its white long | 
clothes, and talk of how he meant to educate her, 
make a lady of her. 

“She shall know books, and music, and pic- 
tures; the world of things you and I have sever 
had time to look into, Bess,” he had said. 

Now all this had come to the girl. 

“God has helped me to give it to her,” said her 
mother, the tears running slowly down her sal- 
low cheeks as she took the shoes from her aching 
feet. 

She ached and was tired all over her worn, 
lean body; but she was weary every night. She 
did not think of that once, nor of the years of 
work and stinting that it had cost her to give 
this to the child; only, happily, that it was done. 

“There are none of them, however well-born 

or bred, that are her equal,’’ she said, proudly. 
| She wondered if Annic’s father knew it all; if he 
could sce his little girl to-night, in all her wom- 
anly grace and beauty. It seemed to her as 
thouch he did; as if he was near to them both. 

She had slipped on a loose wrapper, and sat 
‘in her bare feet. She was nervous and trem- 
bling; she felt as if she could not sleep without 
akiss from Annic; without telling her that she 
thoucht her father was with them to-night.” 

“Perhaps Annie would like me to lie down be- 
side her and hold her in my arms, as I used to do 
long ago,”’ she thought, her face flushing at the 
happy fancy. “I'll go and see.” 

She hurried, pleased as a child, out of her 
room and across the hall. The feeling was strong 
with her that her life’s work was donc, and well 
done, and that only the happiness of enjoyment 
in it was Icft. 

So many fathers and mothers give the strength 
of their lives to lift their children into a higher 
level than their own, and forget that their in- 
feriority may be looked on by them as a burden 
too intolerable to be borne! 

Mrs. Brady stopped again at Annie’s door. 

She knew the child was awake now, because she 





“If I sce her I shall tell her the truth, and I 


heard her stir, 
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There was a sharp, peculiar pain in her breast 
at this moment that made her put her hand to 
her side suddenly. Her face grew grave but not 
sad, as she remembered a secret which she had 
long kept from Annie, 
“Perhaps it would be the right time to tell her 
now, what the doctor has said,” she thought, 
half aloud, 
There was no regret in her tone, Her soul 
was so contented, so exalted that night at the 
thought that God had allowed her to carry out 
her plans, and that her husband and child loved 
and were near her, that it did not seem hard to 
her that her days were numbered. She had kept 
the knowledge of her years of pain from Annie, 
in order not to trouble her. But now the child’s 
future was provided for. 
“She ought not to grieve. She ought to know 
that I will still be with her father and her. All 
together,” she thought, glancing out at the blue 
sky that seemed to be closing down on the open 
window. 
She tapped again. 
me in?” 
Annic opened the door with what would have 
been a bang from a less polite person. 
“Of course, mother, you have a right to come 
into any room in your house. Don’t beg for 
leave in that way, as if you were a servant!”’ 
“I—I did not mean to worry you, dear.” 
Mrs. Brady stood irresolute. Annie’s pretty 
surroundings—even the dainty nizht dress, with 
its flutings and knot of pink ribbon, which she 
herself had made, scemed to remove the girl from 
her and set her apart. 
“T thought you would remember our old good- 
night talks, perhaps, and want to see me fora 
little while,” she said, timidly. 
“Well, no, mother,” sa d Annie, coldly; “I am 
sleepy and tired. I will come into your room in 
the morning if you wish to see me on busi- 
ness,”” 
“OQ, no, not business, dear.” Now Annie took 
great credit to herself for restraining her impa- 
tience. Was not the great flowered dressing- 
gown her mother wore the very type of flaunting 
bad taste? lad shgnot the black glass rings 
stil] dangling from her ears?” 
Mrs. Brady rose to go, but the breath failed in 
her hollow chest, and the pain was singularly 
sharp. 
She turned, smiling. 
ugly the face was. 
“Not business, Annje, dear. But there js a 
matter that T wished to speak to you about. 
May be,” suddenly turning to the bed, “you 
would like mother to sleep with you to-night. I 
used to, you know, and hold you in my arms, 
dearie.” 


“Annie, won’t you let 


Annie pnly saw how 


to do, then. 
posed to people slceping together now.” 


time. 
nie, as you would like it for your friends?” 


would only not try so much! 
guard now, and could not restrain herself. 


All scientific authorities are op- 


“T did not know that.” 
She paused, looking wistfully for a full min- 


ute into Annie’s face, which, naturally tender 
and amiable, was now hard as iron. 


“Good night, dear. Tl tell you some other 
Is everything pleasant in the house, An- 


But—O mother, if you 
!’ She had broken 
“Be 
anything,—as plain and uneducated as you 


“O, I suppose so! 


please—but for heaven’s sake don’t ape gentil- 
ity! 


The girls know that we are poor, but to 
have them think us vulgaris more than I can 
bear!” 

Her mother turned white. 

“T don’t understand you, Annie.” 

“No, I suppose not. If you understood, it 
wouldn’t be so. But just be yourself! Don’t 
try to be like them—or me. I may as well be 
plain about i:.”’ 

“Now to-day, for instance, when we came in 
from our walk, and you were washing the front 
steps. Of coursethey knewyou. Alady caught 
in such a work would have got up and acted as 
if bucket and brush could not affect her claims 
to being a lady. But you pulled your slouch 
honnet over your face and pretended to be a ser- 
vant! And then, an hour after, to come in to 
dinner with that tawdry dress and attempt at 
fincry! O,itis too much! I cannot bear it!” 
And Annie buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed. 

Mrs. Brady stood quite still, looking down at 
her; so still that Annie looked up presently, with 
an angry shrug. 
“What is the matter? 
what I mean?” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “I understand now. 
Good-night, Annie, dear.” 

She went to the door, still moving slowly, and 
stopped a moment with her hand on the knob, 
“Annie! O, Annie!” she said, as if to herself, 
once or twice, and then went out and closed the 
door behind her. 

Annie, with her friends, slept as young ladies 
are apt to do, late the next morning. 

It was near noon, indeed, when a hurried 
knocking roused her, and the half-grown girl 
who was their only servant told her that her 
mother was ill. 

She dressed herself impatiently, and, going 
out, met the old doctor waiting without the door. 

“What is the matter?” she cried, half fright- 
ened and half angry. ‘‘Mother never used to be 
sick. It is very inconvenient just now.” 

“My child,” he said, gently, “do not be impa- 
tient. Wait. Let me explain to you. Ihave 
looked for this a long time. Her heart has been 
affected for years. I warned her against any 
sudden excitement. But the end came without 
that, unless, indeed, it was the joy of seeing you 
at home that”—— 

“The end? O God! What do you mean?” 
She broke from him and ran into her mother’s 
room, where, on the lonely pillow which she had 
refused to share, the poor woman lay, the flaunt- 
ing dressing-gown still about her, and the taw- 
dry rings in her ears, which she had worn ta 
please Annie, 

But the pale face was full of a strange and 
| awful love, and had grown fixcd in that meaning 
forever. 

And forever upon the heart of the orphan 
must rest the shadow of that night’s ingrati- 
tude. 


Don't you understand 


+o 
AMERICAN WONDERS. 

Americans have a natural right to do a little 
| boasting, in view of the following series of won- 
ders, in which America surpasses all the world: 

The greatest cataract in the world is the Falls 
of Niagara,where the water from the great upper 
lakes forms a river of three-quarters of a mile in 











“Did you? It was a very unwholesome thing 





width, and then, being suddenly contracted, 
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plunges over the rocks in two columns, to the 
depth of one hundred and seventy feet each. 

The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth 
Cave, in Kentucky, where any one can make a 
voyage on the waters of a subterranean river, 
and catch fish without eyes. 

The greatest river in the world is the Missis- 
sippi, 4,100 miles long. 

The largest valley in the world is the Valley 
of the Mississippi. It contains 500,000 square 
miles, and is one of the most fertile and profita- 
ble regions of the globe. 

The largest lake in the world is Lake Superior, 
which is truly an inland sea, being four hundred 
and thirty miles long and one thousand feet deep. 

The longest railroad in the world is the Pacific 
Railroad, which is over three thousand miles in 
length. 

The greatest natural bridge in the world is the 
natural bridge over Cedar Creek, in Virginia. It 
extends across « chasm eighty feet in width and 
two hundred and fifty feet in depth, at the bot- 
tom of which the creek flows. 

The greatest mass of solid iron in the world is 
the great iron mountain in Missouri. It is three 
hundred and fifty feet high, and two miles in 
circuit. 

The largest deposits of anthracite coal in the 
world are in Pennsylvania, the mines of which 
supply the market with millions of tons annually, 
and appear to be inexhaustible. 

sitar alice ies 
For the Companion. 
BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Cuartern VI.—CuANGING THE GOLD MEDAL. 
“Letters! how many sweets they hold! 
How many stings they bear! 


Give promise richer far than gold, 
Or hopes that fade to air.” 
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It was so pleasant in the moonlight that Nan- 
ny and Barbara still sat by the window after 
nurse Townley and June had gone to bed. 

“O, Bab, is it right to build castles, I wonder? 
I can hardly realize our great good fortune, can 
you?” 

“No, dear,” said Bab, smiling to herself. 

“And though I like to work about, I do de- 
spise the small drudgery, such as cleaning pots 
and kettles, and greasy dishes.” 

“Do you believe any body loves it?’ queried 
Bab. 

“Yes, some people act as if they did; at any 
rate, they’re always at it. Washing isn’t so 
bad, if it wasn’t so tiresome; but scrubbing is 
out of the question. That I hate! If it isn’t 
too warm weather, ironing is agreeable, except 
when the starch will stick. I suppose you have 
seen Mortlake.” 

“Only a few times,” said Bab. 

“And is it nice, or poky ?” 

“Nice, I should say,”’ Bab responded; “a large, 
roomy house, with a splendid bay window, and 
surrounded by gardens and orchards.”’ 

“Just think of our living there and owning it 
—owning it, Bab! But suppose Uncle Harper 
won't give it up?” 

“Ife must,” said Barbara, lifting her head. 
“He will be a rich man without it, and grandpa 
always intended it for papa, he often told him 
so. Of course, Uncle Harper will not dispute 
the will.” 

“Tlow are you going to let him know about 
it?” 

“LT haven’t decided that yet,” said Barbara, 
quietly; “I think [ will wait and see what reply 
he makes to my letter.’’ 

“What letter, Bab?’ 

“A begging letter, dear.’’ 

“O, Bab! how could you?” 

“[ shall never write another, dear, that is, I 
hope not; but I was so desperate that night after 
the girls were gone, and [ thought of eld Hoxie’s 
refusal to trust, and how wicked it seemed that 
Uncle Harper should have every thing, and poor 
papa nothing, that I wrote him just in what cir- 
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cumstances we were, and asked him to help us. 
I was sorry enough this morning, when it was 
gone.” 

“Never mind, Bab, it’s the last time, I hope. 
June is going to sell the gooseberrics and the 
currants, and [ dare say the child will do very 
well. Do you know, I went into the old barn, 
to-day, after egys; and hearing a voice, [ crept 
up softly; there was June, standing iu the mid- 
dle of the old, broken floor, reciting such a sweet 
little poem, and, dear Bab, I do believe it is her 
own.” 

“That reminds me,” said Barbara. “Just as 
I came in from taking down the clothes, she 
slipped a bit of paper in my hand. ‘Read it to- 
night,’ she said, and flitted quickly away. Bring 
the candle here, Nanny; it may be the same.” 

So Nanny brought the candle, and Barbara 
read,— 

“Just a few Thoughts. 
“O flower, opening to the sun, 
With petals whiter than the snow, 


Whose fragrant life has just begun, 
Do you the dear Lord know? 

“O summer bird, whose breast of red 
Shines softer than the ruby’s glow, 

With fluttering wings and crowned head, 
Do you the dear Lord know? 


“O clouds, that drift like silver seas, 

O drops, that from those treasures flow, 
O sunbeams, —- the leas, 

Do you our dear Lord know? 
“O winds, that whisper, solemnly, 

And smite the pink-eyed blossoms low, 
Or fan my cheeks in passing by, 

Do you our dear Lord know? 


“Task all earth and mighty seas, 
Waiting the musical answer low; 

And angel sweet, all say to me, 
‘Yes, we our dear Lord know.’”’ 


had 


“The very same!”’ said Nanny, with glisten- 
ing eyes. “O, dear little June!” and her voice 
trembled, “I am glad for her sake, so glad!” 

“For your sake, too, Nanny.” 

“And for yours, most of all,’’ burst from her 
sister’s lips, “because, Bab, there’s no use deny- 
ing it, you are the beauty of the family, and O, 
how often I have dressed you up like a queen, in 
my fancy, I mean, and you have worn diamonds, 
and emeralds, and all sorts of precious stones.” 

“Not all at once, [ hope,”’ said Barbara, much 
amused. 

“O dear, no; you know better than that. And 
such opportunities as we shall have of making 
a scholar of June. Isn’t she a genius, Bab?” 

“I always thought she was,” said Barbara, 
gently. 

“Just think of it, the moonlight is waiting for 
us on old Mortlake! Didn’t mother say there 
was a beautiful river view from one of the win- 
dows?” 

“Yes, there is every thing to satisfy the eye 
and please the taste at Mortlake; it was grand- 
pa’s favorite summer residence—but come, you 
forget there’s a hard day’s work before us; it is 
time we were going.” 

Two days after came the expected letter from 
New York. 

Bab opened it with many contending emotions 
crowding together in her mind, the chicf of 
which was wonder at what her Uncle Harper 
would say if he knew that he was soon to be dis- 
possessed. And she felt sure that his wife, a 
young, ignorant, boarding-school miss, whose 
beauty was her only merit, if it could be called 
that, would fight her claim, if that were possible, 
for she had heard of her vulgar notions of wealth 
and consequence, her heartlessness and lack of 
principle. 

To her astonishment the letter was written in 
a fine, feminine hand. 


“Miss BARBARA BENNETT: 
“In my husband’s absence I open all his let- 
ters, by his request, and yours came to hand 
yesterday morning. Ido not think I shall trou- 
ble your Uncle Harper with it at all; he is very 
much harassed, just now, having gone to great 
expense in improving his city property. 

“1€ Lunderstand aright, my husband has given 
you a splendid education, at one of the best 
academies in the State of New York. I have 
often heard him say that he considered you every 
way qualified to teach, and I am sure [ have 
known many girls, no older than you, who have 
been the principal support of their family. 1 
don’t think it best for you to ask your uncle for 
an increase of the income he gives your father 
already; itis very hard to have more than your 
own upon your hands to provide for, that is, I 
mean, your very own. 

“T have heard that you®father was very care- 
less in business matters, and your mother ex- 
travagant, but of course, the matter cannot be 
helped now. Iam sure you could get a fine sit- 
uation in New York, in some nice store, as book- 
keeper, or something of the kind, and command 
good wages for a woman; or you could teach 
school in some of the country villages. I think 
a situation in some up-town store would be best 
for you, ultimately, as I understand from your 
uncle you are very handsome,” 





At this point Barbara dashed the letter angrily 
to the floor, and stood for a moment with swell- 
ing throat and blazing eyes. 

“The insolent, insulting creature!”’ she ex- 





claimed; ‘‘O, poor papa, if you were only well! 
They shall never see it; they shall never know 
it came—and thank Heaven! I have the means 
of doing them and myself justice at last.” 

This revengeful mood passed away, however, 
and she lifted the letter to finish its contents. 
“and you might, in time, chance to cet a rich 
husband. 

“We are going to Mortlake, next week, for 
my little Emma’s health, aud if at any time you 
wish to avail yourself of any good position, 
pray, in passing, come and see us. 

Very truly,” etc., ete. 


“In passing!” cried Bab, stormily; then she 
smiled. ‘I think I shall avail myself of that in- 
vitation, at any rate. Now I will go to Mort- 
lake!” 

She put the letter away, and as the work was 
done and she had a leisure hour, went to inspect 
her wardrobe. There was nothing there fit to 
wear on a journey of such importance. The 
old black alpacca was worn threadbare, and even 
a new outfit of collars and wristers would not 
make it presentable. All her more ordinary 
dresses were old-fashioned. The hat would do 
with a new ribbon; she had saved her gloves, 
and they were respectable, but what to do fora 
presentable dress she did not know. 

Meantime there had been much discussion 
about the new property. Mr. Bennett could use 
his vocal organs but sparingly; his wife was 
obliged to stay beside him, as he was impatient 
at her absence, so they had not yet decided what 
could be done. 

Bab came slowly out of her room. Nanny 
and June were both at school, for vacation was 
just over, and she felt peculiarly alone as she 
walked the great dining room, and pondered 
upon means and ways. 

Tadleinks, June’s pet kitten, followed her, 
playing about her feet, and she took up the lit- 
tle, soft, white pet, and cuddled it in her arms. 

How to get anew dress and pay for it; the 
getting was easy enough. Miss Esty, at the lit- 
tle dry-goods shop, would trust her, but she 
hated to be trusted, even with the prospect of 
Mortlake to back her. Women, I am proud to 
say, generally exhibit a like spirit in this re- 
spect. 

“Bab, dear, can’t we manage to get a few 
strawberries for papa?” 

Bab turned round. Her mother stood at the 
door with a spray of honeysuckle in her hand, 
which perfumed all the air. 

“Why, we must!” said Barbara, impulsively. 

“And do you know, dear, I’ve been looking 
over one of my trunks te-day, and I find a real- 
ly good black silk among my treasures. I had 
forgotten it, entirely, in the midst of my cares. 
If you could only manage to have Miss Esty make 
itover! You need something decent to wear.” 

“Just what I was longing for,” said Barbara; 
“and by-and-by I’m going to ask you a favor, 
which you must not deny me.” 

“Poor child! you get few favors,” said her 
mother, sadly. 

“Tell papa he shall have the strawberries,” 
responded Bab, and in another moment she was 
on her way to Miss Esty’s. 

You have seen acountry variety store, with 
all sorts of patterns in the window, and every 
thing spread out for inspection, from a paper of 
pins to a plaid shawl of the broadest kind. 

In addition to these in this particular place, a 
sign—yellow letters on a blue ground—informed 
the public that Miss Esty did dressmaking. 

“Dear bless my soul and body, Miss Bab, why 
Cindy’ll be glad te work for ye, and the’s no 
need 0’ changing this beautiful thing.” 

“You must change it, Miss Esty,” said Bar- 
bara, for I want the money, just now; I’m go- 
ing on a journey.” 

“Going a journey! laws.me! 
goin’, now?” 

“To New York State, to sec my father's rela- 
tions,” said Barbara. “You can keep the piece 
awhile, if you please, and I will be sure to re- 
deem it. Lam—am going to look after a little 
property,”’ she added, timidly. 

“Well, dear, bless my soul and body! I'll 
change it for ye—let me weizh it. It’s a beauti- 
ful piece o’ gold, and ekal in value to twenty 
dollars; more, mebby, but, as you say,I ken 
keep it, and glad to, till ye git back. Yes, Cin- 
dy’ll be sure to come to-morrow; she aint no 
call elsewhere, that I know of, and here’s the 
change; jest twenty dollars.” 

Barbara had never felt rich before, but as she 
paid for the Berries, and bought two or three 
other little delicacies for father and mother, she 
smiled to herself in a kind of subdued ecstasy, 
and repeated, softly, ‘‘Mortlake is ours.” 

Two or three times that day she counted the 
money, and went about in such dreamy medita- 
tion that Nanny accused her of sundry incon- 
sistencies, 

“T am going to be very inconsistent for once,” 


Where be you 





Bab said, laughing; “I am going to leave the 
burden of housekeeping upon you and June.” 

“Bab, you never will take that Journey alone!” 
exclaimed Nanny, aghast. 


—_—__+or—___—_ 
FORESTER’S TRIAL. 


When a boy of thirteen I was sent to Grove 
House School, kept by a certain Mr. Crow. It 
was what is called a private establishment for 
young gentlemen, and in its way had no slight 
reputation. I am bound to add that the princi- 
pal of the school was also distinguished for the 
way in which he handled the rod, and the melo. 
dy he wrung from some of the small boys under 
his charge. 

Harry Forester and George Tennant, who both 
hailed from the same town, had come to Grove 
House together. They were inseparable friends, 
and from their very first quarter had always 
been known as “the Gemini.” Their fathers had 
estates adjoining one another; and the two fam- 
ilies were on the closest terms of intimacy. 

Tennant was apparently a very circumspect 
boy, and never by any chance was caught in 
mischief; and the end of each quarter found 
him carrying off the prize for general good con- 
duct. Extraordinary to relate—for such a thing 
was contrary to all precedent—he completcly 
ingratiated himself with Mr. Crow, and in re- 
turn was elevated to a pinnacle of excellence far 
above his schoolfellows, and quoted as an ex- 
ample for them to imitate. 

Harry Forester, on the other hand, was open- 
hearted and truthful as the day. He liked the 
play-ground, I am sorry to say, a great deal 
better than the class-rooms, and was so often in 
disgrace that Mr. Crow began scriously to cast 
about in his mind to discover some other form 
of torture, for caning him had become an almost 
every-day occurrence. 

A good deal of uncomfortable feeling had been 
caused throughout the school because various 
things had disappeared in an unaccountable 
manner from various boys’ desks. A petty sys- 
tem of pilfering had been going on, which had 
baffled all detection; and it had created that un- 
easy sensation of suspicion which always fol- 
lows in such cases. 

The only two scholars who continued on pre- 
cisely the same terms of intimacy as before were 
Forester and Tennant;—the former in his natu- 
ral honesty and openness could not bring him- 
self to believe that there could be such a thing 
as a thief among his schoolfcllows, while the lat- 
ter went on with his usual complacency of de- 
meanor, thoroughly in the good graces of the 
masters. 

It was a halfholiday, and most of the boys 
were out playing football. The big schoolroom 
was quite deserted, with doors and windows 
wide open to allow the fresh air to course 
through it at will, and make it pure and whole- 
some against evening's studics. The servants 
had swept it, and no one was likely to come into 
it until four o’clock, when the bell would ring, 
and names would have to be called over. Ten- 
nant was on the sick list; and as he was a fa- 
vorite with Mr. Crow, had been allowed to do 
pretty much what he liked, and wander wher- 
ever he felt inclined. 

It had just struck the half-past three, when 
the swing door leading into the big schoolroom 
was cautiously opencd, and a head peeped in, 
the eyes of which took a careful survey to sce 
whether any one was there. 

Finding it all silent and deserted, the body be- 
longing to the head quictly followed it into the 
room, and crept towards the row of desks that 
stood on the left-hand side. It was a pale, panic- 
stricken face that was engaged in the work, but 
there was a greedy. wicked glare in the eyes of 
it, as they eagerly devoured the contents of each, 
as it was opened. 

As the several lids were lifted up and closed 
with a look of disappointment, it was not diffi- 
cult to divine what the intruder’s business was, 
nor to unravel the mystery that had so long 
puzzled the scholars. 

The unholy search was rewarded at last; 4 
purse was found, and hurriedly opened with 
nervous and trembling fingers. There was 4 
jingling of silver, and then the figure made a 
hurried movement with its right hand towards 
one of the pockets of the coat it was wearing. 

As fate would have it, an unlucky coin slipped 
upon the floor. Almost at the same moment tlic 
door swung suddenly open, and Harry Forester 
rushing hastily into the room, found a boy 
stooping down, as if searching for something 
under a form. 

In a shorter time than it takes to write lec 
guessed the meaning of the situation, under- 
stood that this pilfering of which he had heard 
so much was true, and in one spring had placed 
his hand upon the coat collar of the now dis- 
covered thief. 
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A blanched and terror-stricken face was turned 
upward to his own, and gazing down upon it in 
horror and dismay, he found it to be that of his 
intimate friend and chum, George Tennant. 

His fingers relaxed their grasp. He staggered 
back, sickened with the sight, against the row 
of desks; and when he recovered himself he 
was alone. To describe the emotions that were 
awakened within him would be impossible. You 
who have found some one you love and esteem 
committing © mean and despicable act, can per- 
haps appreciate the feelings that were excited 
within him. 

Suddenly, as Forester was thinking what course 
he should pursue, a head appeared at one of the 
open windows looking into the garden. It was 
no other than Mr. Crow himself, who, coming 
in from his afternoon walk, had, as he passed, 
been attracted by the noise of the swinging door 
banging to at a time when no one was supposed 
to be in the schoolroom, and had looked in to 
see what the meaning of it was. 

In one glance he came to the conclusion that 
this boy whom he found there, whose character 
in his estimation was most unsatisfactory, was 
the culprit whose dishonest practices had so 
long escaped detection; and scrambling in as he 
best could through the window, the master 
confronted him, with the lid of a desk close be- 
side him, and a purse lying near to his fect on 
the floor. 

“Bad as you have been,’’ he exclaimed, “I 
could hardly have believed that you would con- 
descend to this. Go, sir, to your room, and 
pack up your things, and think yourself ex- 
tremely fortunate that you are not treated as 
thieves usually are, by being handed over to the 
police.” 

Forester’s face turned crimson, and his eyes 
flashed with indignation. 

“You are mistaken, sir,” he said; “I am not 
what you believe me to be. I came here just 
now to”’—— : 

“Not a word!” interrupted Mr. Crow, with a 
contemptuous wave of the hand; “excuses are 
useless. I can but believe my own eyes! You 
here at this hour, this open desk, this purse ly- 
ing at your feet! Pshaw, boy! do you take me 
for an idiot? Go, I tell you, and the sooner you 
are out of these walls the better for you and 
your future. You have made a promising be- 
ginning; I wish I could say that I have any 
hope of your reformation.” 

Drawing himself up erect, and looking Mr. 
Crow straight in the face, Forester turned upon 
his heel to go, then, as if recollecting himself, he 
moved towards his master once more. 

“You will live, sir,” he said, “to regret the 
unjust suspicions you have against me, and to 
wish that you could recall the words you have 

uttered. You send me away from the old place 
in disgrace, with the charge of being a thief, for 
acharacter to take home to my father. Every 
one of the boys will know why I leave so sud- 
denly, yet I would rather be judged by them 
than by you. You have refused to hear me in 
my own defence, but even without being able to 
answer the charge face to face with them all, I 
believe that they will one and all know that I 
am innocent.” 

He said no more,—for a moment the boy of 
fourteen became a man; and with firm step and 
head erect he walked from the room, which he 
was to enter no morc. Despite all that had 
passed, no thought had for a moment entered 
his brain to expose Tennant. His was one of 
those natures that, in itself incapable of crime, 
at the same time would rather make any sacri- 
fice than betray a friend. 

That night Harry Forester was homeward 
bound, with a letter in his pocket from Mr. Crow 
explaining the circumstances under which -his 
farther continuance at Grove House was ren- 
dered impossible. 

Yet he had no fear to meet his father. Con- 
scious of his own truth and purity in the mat- 
ter, he thought that his own assurance and as- 
sertion of his innocence would be sufficient to 
satisfy anybody, much more those at home, that 
he was guiltless. The reflection that really gave 
him pain was caused by his knowledge that 

George Tennant was the real criminal, that the 

friend, the brother, so to speak, he had loved, 

and trusted, and believed in, had fallen so low. 

What would his dear ones think, if they knew 

all! But they never should; the secret was 

known to him, and him only, and it should 
never be divulzed. 

In the cold gray dawn of a winter’s morning 

Harry Forester passed through his father’s door. 

Before the day had grown into full light he 

knew from that father’s lips what the world 

would think and say of him, despite any protes- 
tations he might make. Still he remained 
staunch to his friend, and later on the red sun 
glaring in through-the frosted panes of his bed- 


calm and innocent expression but too truthfully 
bespoke his noble, generous nature. 

For four long years—lenger to him than a 
lifetime—that boy smarted and suffered under 
the unjust accusation that had been made by 
Mr. Crow. Devoted though his father was to 
him, Harry Forester slowly but surely learned 
that the old feeling of trust and confidence be- 
tween them was destroyed, and that he was 
doubted. But he bore his burden patiently and 
bravely, far away from home and all he loved, 
whither he had been sent to finish his education, 
almost immediately after his expulsion from 
Grove House. 

One summer’s evening, as he was sailing alone 
ona lake near the institution where he was a 
student—the lake was a noted place of summer 
resort—a sudden squall sprang up, a forerunner 
of the coming thunder storm. He was an expert 
boatman, and experience had taught him to be 
prepared for these vagaries of the weather. So 
reefing his sail, he turned his little yacht toward 
her moorings. On she sped like lightning 
towards the shore, when, gazing ahead through 
the drivie sleet and mist, he, to his horror, saw 
a boat suddenly capsized by a rough gust, and 


in distress. 
Standing up with his hands on the tiller, and 


the boat. 


death. 
noon in the schooiroom at Grove House. 


I need not linger longer over my story. 


before. 


for his sake. Last summer holidays I was stay 


me the story with tears in his eyes. 
were tears of pride and gladness. 
has been into a wiser and better man. 
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A BRUSH WITH PIRATES. 


waters, when the incident here narrated took place 


Whampoa lies about one hundred miles up the Broce: 


these junks carry. There was a group of officers o 


bend of the river four miles away. 


ously murdered them. 


of which each boat carried in her bows. 


YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


next there fell upon his ear a cry as of some one 


directing his eyes eagerly towards whence it 
came, he could see a human head and arms bat- 
tling wildly with the angry waves. Directing his 
boat towards the man, just as he was shooting 
by him, he stretched over the bulwarks, and with 
a convulsive effort scized the drowning wretch 
by the collar of his coat, and holding firmly to 
the tiller, strained every muscle to drag him into 
It was a terrible trial of his physical 
strength, but victory was with him in the end, 
and by almost superhuman efforts, he managed 
to wrest his fellow-creature from the jaws of 


It was thus that George Tennant and Harry 
Forester met for the first time since that after- 


Even 
in the worst natures there is some shame, some 
remorse, and his near giimpse of eternity had 
awakened in George Tennant’s breast some feel- 
ings and emotions that had never been aroused 


When the storm was over, and the sun went 
down, it left behind it one sinner who had re- 
pented, and who has since sought by every 
means in his power to make reparation for the | Pet” is the word, and the three others make off at 
cruel injustice an innocent friend had suffered | ‘ei best speed, leaving their unfortunate comrades 


ing at Harry Forester’s, and then his father told 
But they 
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manned and armed in about five minutes; each boat 

carrying a crew of thirteen men and an officer, with 

a three-pounder in the bows. The seamen had cut- 

lasses and pistols belted round their waists, for we 

proposed, if possible, to bring matters to an issue by 

boarding. 

As the boat I was midshipman of was called away, 

I had the good fortune to go with the second lieuten- 

ant, a fine young fellow, who had won his acting 

lieutenancy by distinguishing himself in Borneo in a 

similar affair. 

Soon after we got clear of the ship the pirates had 

boarded the junk, and the firing ceased. We gave 
way for the ill-fated vessel, which was about a mile 
and a half off, and, as we neared her, saw the wretches 
taking to their boats again. They threw their guns 
overboard, and lay down to their oars. 

There are no finer oarsmen in the world than Chi- 
nese boatmen, and so every one who has ever visited 
them must allow. Our men knew what hard work 
was cut out for them, but they gave one cheer, and 
bent to their oars, making the spray fly over us. 

The race was most exciting, for the pirates were 
fully aware what would be their probable fate if cap- 
tured red-handed from their bloody work. Not a 
word was spoken by the boat’s crew as they strained 
and sweated at the long ash oars, but they felt that 
they were on their mettle, and were determined to 
overtake the fugitives. We gained on them without 
doubt; but there is a naval proverb, “A stern chase 
isa long chase;’’ and, besides, they had the start of 
us of about three-quarters of a mile. 

“Give way, men!’’ ‘“That’s the stroke!” “We'll 
have them yet, my lads!"’ were the few words of en- 
couragement spoken by the officers in charge, and 
the coxswains bent their bodies in unison with the 
sweep of the cutter’s oars. 

Ah! the miscreants at last see it is a losing game, 
and point their heads for a part of the shore not far 
from their haunt. The blue-jackets gave one cheer 
at this intimation of defeat, and, if possible, redou- 
bled theirefforts. We head them off the bank of the 
river, where their friends are, no doubt, assembled 
in large numbers to assist and applaud them; and 
they make for the opposite shore, whither we also 
pursue them. The coxswain, a true Irishman, whis- 
pers, in a voice hoarse with excitement, “Sure, it’s 
all up with them now, sir!” 

Presently, at the word of command, our two bow- 
men throw their oars inboard, and the gun, being 
loaded with grape-shot, is carefully aimed from the 
stern-sheets by the second lieutenant, who seizes the 
tiller, and, at the order, “Fire!” the trigger-line is 
jerked, and the contents discharged right into the 
knot of row-boats. 


their boats are smashed. For a minute the pirate 
crew lay on their oars, and the man in charge seems 
to be soliciting those in company to stop and fight it 
out, since they cannot all escape. But “sauve qui 


to their fate. 
We leave her to be dealt with by the other cutter, 


The shot takes some effect, for the oars in one of 


which is slightly astern, and give way for one of 


When, much exhausted, I succeeded in getting 
into the cutter again, the combat was over, and our 
casualties consisted of one man mortally wounded, 
and two others dangerously, and one slightly wound- 
ed. This made a total of six men hurt—a rather se- 
rious matter out of fifteen. 

On inspection we found that four of the China- 
men were killed, two drowned and five wounded. 
We soon had the remainder properly secured, and 
took the boat in tow. About this time—for the 
whole affair only lasted a few minutes—the other 
cutter neared us, towing her prize, and the officer 
in charge informed us that his opponents had thrown 
down their arms and yielded themselves prisoners, 
supplicating for mercy in the most craven manner. 
The leader seemed an effeminate young man, evi- 
dently new to the trade, with less of the tiger in his 
features, and quite a contrast to the pirate in com- 
mand of our prize, who was a grizzled ruffian, with 
a peculiarly brutal cast of countenance. The Tar- 
tar type of physiognomy is seldom attractive, and 
the long eye, slanting down toward the nose, with 
the high cheek-bones, generally gives a cruel and 
sinister look to the ordinary Chinaman, which was 
much aggravated in the expression conveyed by the 
features of the lawless desperadoes with whom we 
had been dealing. 

The other boat’s crew stated that there was a 
slight attempt at resistance on the part of some of 
the pirates, before they closed with them; but it was 
only in a half-hearted manner, and was soon over- 
come, thongh not until one of their number, who 
jumped overboard and tried to make his escape by 
swimming, was fired at. The coxswain was slightly 
wounded, and the officer in charge received a bullet 
on his sword-hilt, which was broken, 

The first thing after bandaging up the wounded 
was to man the prizes; and, as the tide was setting 
in against us, and drifting us to where the two other 
pirate boats’ crews had landed, we were getting anx- 
ious, and were just going to burn them, so as to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy’s hands, when two 
of the Warren Hastings’ boats hove in sight; on 
coming up, they took these craft in tow, while we 
directed our attention to the merchant junk, which 
had been the cause of all this fighting, and which 
was drifting towards us. 

The surgeon had been sent to look after the wound- 
ed, and bad brought his assistant and his operating 
instruments; and, the old frigate being a long way 
off, he thought we could not do better than transfer 
the wounded to the junk, where there would be more 
space available. She was approaching us, carried 
with the tide, no man at the helm, and her sails flap- 
ping idly against the masts. 

When we boarded her what a sight met our gaze! 
There were twenty-four dead and dying Chinamen, 
and two women both dead, lying about the decks 
weltering in their blood. The pirates had put them 
to the sword before taking to their boats, and the 
poor creatures, who were harmless traders between 
Hong Kong and Whampoa, had thus met a shocking 
death. 

We threw the dead overboard, washed the decks 
down, and made sail on her, and also got the sweeps 


Tennant has 
gone to Australia, where, under new auspices, | are heavier than ours. The one we are in pursuit of, 
let us hope that he will grow out of the boy he 


The writer was serving as a midshipman on board 
an East India Company’s ship of war, Warren Hast- 
ings, which was one of a fleet stationed in Chinese 


We were lying at anchor a little below Whampoa 
Harbor, or, more properly, “‘reach,’’ for the town of 


Tigris, the name of the river on which it is situated. 
It was ten o’clock in the forenoon. A large, deep- 
ly-laden junk was approaching the anchorage. Some 
of its crew were pulling at the sweeps, or long oars 


board our ship, talking together, when one of them 
pointed out four large row boats pulling round the 


I must preface my story by informing my readers 
that, in the days of which I write, there was a pirat- 
ical haunt within a few miles of Whampoa; and the 
whole river, from that large and flourishing town to 
Canton, actually swarmed with miscreants who 
robbed everybody they could lay their hands on, and 
then, to prevent any tales being told, usually barbar- 


Well, to return to my story. These row-boats 
pulled rapidly up the river until they approached 
within easy range of the merchant junk, when, to 
our surprise, they opened fire on her from guns, one 


those unscathed, but whose crew seem to be wax- 


to work. The prisoners were put to some use by 
ing faint from the terrible exertions, for their boats 


manning, and were made to understand that if they 
did not “give way” they would meet with the same 
fate as their victims; for, with sucha sight before our 
eyes, we did not feel over scrupulous as to showing 
them mercy, all claims to which we considered they 
had forfeited. 

They obeyed, and we at length reached our ship. 
The prisoners were all put in irons or handcuffed, 
and a guard placed over them, and the wounded 
well taken care of. The poor young fellow who was 
mortally wounded in the conflict had died as we 


seeing her desperate strait, doubles back like a hare 
in coursing; but for this we had been prepared; and 
our coxswain, who was also ‘‘captain of the forecas- 
tle, and a regular old salt, up to this kind of game, 
clapped his helm hard down, and we lost nothing, 
but rather gained by the move. The two remaining 
pirate boats, by this trick of their ally, got a con- 
siderable distance ahead, and made across to their 
own side of the river, and as soon as they were out 
of all personal danger, commenced a desultory fire | were returning, and his body was buried with all 
on us with their jinjalls and matchlocks. A few of | due solemnity the following morning. 
the balls struck the boat, and one spent bullet grazed 
a man’s arm, but no harm was done; when, thinking 
“discretion the better part of valor,” they ran their 
boats ashore, and gave up the contest. 
Suddenly the pirates we were in chase of turned 
like a wild boar at bay, and, throwing aside their 
oars, took to their matchlocks and daggers. We, 
“following motions,’’ dropped the oars, the boat car- 
rying way enough for the coxswain to steer along- 
side our opponents. 
The Jacks, with a hurrah, drew their cutlasses in 
their right hands, and, with their heavy, old-fash- 
ioned pisto's in their left, prepared to board. We 
mustered fifteen, officers and men; and the pirates, 
we afterwards discovered, had cighteen men in each 
of their craft. 
Now ensued a short but desperate hand-to-hand 
tussle, all the incidents of which it would be vain for 
me to attempt to narrate, for my attention was fully 
engrossed. Our men were ordered to resort to ex- 
tremities, unless, of course, they threw down their 
arms and sued for mercy. This last was not likely; 
for, as it was their habit to show no mercy, they ex- 


+> 


A YOUNG SHOEMAKER. 


“Promote him or he’ll force his way,” was the 
advice of a shrewd officer about young Napoleon. 
If one has the stuff in him he will show it, and do 
something in the world. The great Swedish natur- 
alist struggled against difficulties that might have 
crushed ordinary young men: 

Linnzus, whose real name was Karl von Linne, was 
the son of a poor Swedish minister, who was born 
on the 4th of May, 1707. His parents intended that 
he should be a minister, but he made such poor prog- 
ress in classical studies that they soon found a 
change advisable, and determined to apprentice him 
to a shoemaker. But friends, who detected in the - 
boy a great love of flowers and plants, took him un- 
der their care, and enabled him to pursue a course 
of study in accordance with his inclinations. By so 
narrow a chance did the scientific world gain the 
services of the great botanist! Linnzus pursued his 
studies with zeal, but often under great disadvanta- 








n 


The junk returned their fire quickly from cannon, 
as well as jinjalls and wall-pieces, or fire-arms resem- 
bling large muskets fitted on swivels, which most na- 
tive craft in those seas carry. These she appeared to 


Previous to the encounter, two of our sailors were 
hit by their fire, one seriously in the leg; but the rest 


very effective. 


were too poor to purchase iron shot. 


of the guns. 





Toom window fell upon his sleeping face, whosc 


have mounted on her poop; but, as the boats still 
continued rowing up to her, the gunners seemed not 
to have got the range, their aim evidently not being 
This was little to be wondered at, as 
the projectiles used were only stones, for the traders 


Here was, no doubt, a case of piracy, which ur- 
gently required our interference; so, the captain be- 
ing ashore, the first lieutenant gave orders to open 
fire on the pirates from two large brass eighteen- 
pounders we carried abaft; but, after a few rounds, 
we found that the combatants were beyond the range 


Two of the ship’s boats were piped away, and 


their pistols into the enemy. 


I had recovered myself the melee was over. 


me with him under the water a second time. 


all boarded as best they could, after discharging 


I tried to follow suit; but, being hustled, missed 
my leap and tumbled into the water, and by the time 
Fortu- 
nately I could swim; but although possessing that 
accomplishment, I was nearly drowned, for one 
wretched Chinaman, as he was sinking, caught me 
tightly by the hand, in a death-grip, and dragged 
I called 
out, and attempted, but in vain, to shake him off, 
when one of the sailors, watching till he rose to the 
surface, made him relax his hold, and he sank to rise 


ges, by reason of his poverty, until at last his great 
acquirements attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, and henceforward his course was “onward 
and upward,” and he attained the highest celebrity 
and proficiency. He resided many yearsin Holland, 
where he wrote many of his greatest works. Along 
with his botanical researches, he had also studied 
medicine, and was for years a professor of medicine 
in a college at Upsala. He was aman of wonderful 
industry and zeal, and exerted a great and enduring 
influence in every department of natural history. 
Among the important services he rendered to science 
were the invention and introduction of a clearer and 
more precise nomenclature, or system of classifying 
and naming plants. The groups that he indicated 
have, in most cases, been retained amid all the prog- 
ress ana change in scientific studies, thus showing 








no more. 


the accuracy and thoroughness of his studies, while 
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what have been changed were what he himself 
felt to be only temporary resorts until advanc- 
ing science should determine something better. 
He died January 10, 1778. 


EE ons 
ONE OR TWO “UGLY CUSTOMERS.” 


Two years ago I was in Palestine. We had 
encamped for the night in a wady—or a ravine 
through which a brook flows—near Mount Sinai, 
Just as I was retiring for the night, my drago- 
man came running in to say one of the men had 
been badly stung by a scorpion. They brought 
him to my tent, and it was terrible to witness 
the agony of the man, as much, I think, from 
abject terror lest he should dic, as from actual 
pain. He writhed upon the ground, with such 
violent contortions that three men could hardly 
keep him quict, while he groaned and cried like 
an overgrown baby. 

The sting was a little above the ankle joint, 
and all I could discover was a small puncture 
with a livid blue ring round it; there was no 
swelling or unnatural heat. My plan of treat- 
ment was to tie a ligature as tight as possible 
above the wound, and then to apply the strong- 
est liquor ammonice to the spot stung. 

After one or two applications I bound a 
pledget of lint saturated with chloroform and 
tincture of opium over the wound, and ordered 
the man to be kept quiet. The pain rapidly sub- 
sided, and the next day the patient was able to 
limp about. 

Several cases of scorpion sting came under my 
immediate care whilst exploring the peninsula 
of Sinai, amongst our own men as well as the 
Bedouins, and in every case where the treatment 
described was adopted directly after the inflic- 
tion of the injury, the result was signally suc- 

cessful. 





GALEODES. 


Three living things are held in mortal dread 
by the Sinai Bedouin. First, the asp (cerastes), 
one of the most deadly of serpents, for a bite 
from its venom fangs is sure and certain death, 
and the extreme danger of being bitten arises 
from the slugyish nature of the reptile, its habit 
being to hide in the sand or lic coiled up beside 
astone; then woe betide the naked hand or foot 
that happens to come within striking distance; 
quick as the lightning flash the fangs are buried 
in the flesh of the victim, and in about fifteen 
minutes after a strong man dies. 

Number two, the scorpion, which mostly does 
harm at nicht, is attracted either by fire or 
somcthing else, to get into places where people 
are sleeping. The sleeper suddenly moving, or 
it may be rolling over upon the scorpion, ex- 
cites its anger; lifting the jointed tail over its 
back, it darts the hooked claw into the sleeper, 
leaving in the wound a small quantity of poison. 
Death very seldom follows scorpion stings, al- 
thouzh I saw many cases among the Arabs 
where limbs stung had become deformed, and 
often useless. 

The third and last enemy is a huge spider, 
called by the Arabs “Abboo-shabet,” but known 
to scientific men as the ‘‘Galeodes.”” Its singu- 
larity consists in having its head armed with 
two formidable hooked fangs, that work like the 
beak of a parrot; and this horrid spider has the 
power of working one pair of fangs independ- 
ently of the other, so that beetles or any thing 
else the spider may have captured with one pair 
of fangs it cuts up with the other. 

It makes no web, but takes up its quarters in 
the rough bark of the date palms, coming out 
only at nicht. 

My habit was to hang up a lantern against 
the trunk of @ palm tree, and await the appear- 
ance of these monsters. I have one or two I 
captured in Feiran that measure over six inches 
from the point of one leg to that of another. It 
was cnouzh to make one shake to watch, by the 
aid of the flickering light, one of these fellows 
emerge from his lair and walk towards the lan- 
tern; it looked the very incarnation of every- 
thing vile and bloodthirsty. 

The body, thickly covered with long hairs, 
glistens with a kind of iridescence, like mother- 
of-pearl, while its several eyes give one the idea 
of tiny diamonds set in jet. The speed of this 
spider is marvellous; it can run over the sand 
quite as fast as a man can stride, as I have often 
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My Arab friends declared that the bite of this 
spider is néarly as much to be dreaded as that 
of the asp. That it is frizhtfully poisonous I 
fully believe, a fact borne out by the size of the 
poison glands at the bases of the nippers; but, 
never having met with a case of a person hav- 
ing been bitten, I am not able to vouch for the 
truth of the Arab story regarding its deadly bite. 

But the hue and cry that follows the discovery 
in an Arab camp of the “abboo-shabet,” shows 
that the people have good grounds to dread and 
fear it. The Bedouins always predicted my com- 
ing to an untimely end asa certainty, and re- 
garded me as worse than a Innatic for actually 
coaxing the “abboo-shabets” from out their 
hiding-places for the sheer love of catching 


them. 
—— -— +o 


GENEROUS GIFTS! 
COSTLY PREMIUMS! 


A very choice variety, and the most lib- 
eral offered by any paper in 
the country. 


Our new PremivuM List will be sent to sub- 
scribers to the Companion by the first week in 
Novembcr. 

The Premiums will be very large in number, 
and the selection the most varied, attractive and 
liberal we have ever offered. 

They will be composed of Books in great va- 
riety; of Pictures; Games; articles for School 
use; Fine Art selections; choice Gold Orna- 
ments; Musical Instruments; articles for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gifts; almost every thing 
pretty, useful or ornamental, or for amusement, 
that a boy or girl may desire,—as well as arti- 
cles for the workshop, the farm or the family. 
Do not fail to examine the List, for we confi- 
dently assert that no paper in the country makes 
so costly gifts, or offers so liberal and practi- 
cally valuable Premiums as the Companion. 


ee 


SALUTATIONS. 


Salutations in some countries have very dis- 
similar characteristics, and it may not be unin- 
teresting to explain a few of them. 

Most of our own gestures of salutation and 
civility owe their origin to the warfare of the 
days of chivalry, indicating deference, as from 
one conquered to the conqueror. The head un- 
covered was simply the head unarmed; the hel- 
met being removed, the party was at his mercy. 
The hand wnzloved was, in like manner, the 
hand ungauntleted. Shaking hands was a token 
of truce, in which the parties took hold of each 
other’s weapon-hand to make sure against treach- 
ery. We consider it an incivility to shake hands 
with gloves on, and it is contrary to the etiquette 
of the Court to wear gloves in the presence of the 
Queen. A gentleman’s bow is but the offer of 
the neck to the stroke of his adversary, and the 
lady’s courtesy is but the form of going on her 
knees for merey. Kissing the lips, by way of 
affectionate salutation, was not oniy permitted, 
but customary, among near relations of both 
sexes in patriarchal and also in later times. 

In former days the English said ‘God save you, 
sir,”? subsequently contracted into ‘Save you, 
sir;”’ and “Good-by”’ is from “God be with you.” 
Our “farewell,” said to be an indication of na- 
tional character, is a direct translation of the 
German lebewohl, good living being, it is pre- 
sumed, equally appreciated by both nations. 

The theory of firing a salute is, that it leaves 
the guns harmless and at the mercy of the other 
party; and this is so true that firing salutes with 
blank cartridge is a modern innovation, occa- 
sioned, however, by the fact of a complimentary 
cannon-ball proving fatal once to the person 
whom it was meant to honor. When an officer 
salutes, he points his drawn sword to the ground; 
and the salute of troops is still designated “pre- 
senting arms;”’ that is, presenting them to be 
taken. 

The frequent allusions in the Bible to the cus- 
tomary salutations of the Jews invest the subject 
with a higher degree of interest than it might 
otherwise claim, as it affords further confirma- 
tory testimony of the Good Book from the exist- 
ing usages of the East, where precisely the same 
forms are to this day preserved. 

When the Arabs meet each other, the first 
thing is the salute, which is repeated several 
times, and is done in the following manner: 
Each strikes the palm of his right hand on that 
of his companion, or throws it on his left shoul- 
der, repeating always the same phrase, Salamat, 
Caif Haicom taibin (Peace! How are you?— 
well?) This way of saluting is most beautiful 





found when pursuing it 


and striking, and when performed gives a new 





fizure and majesty to the naked Arabs who are 
the actors of it. Those gesticulations are always 
accompanied with a very grave tone of voice. 

After the salutation they inquire of each other 
the news about the places whence they came. 
Their news relates generally to the buying and 
selling of dromedaries, whether there are loads 
to carry, or something of this kind. They then 
ask each other for tobacco or sa't, and their con- 
clusion is, “Salute me, Ilamed, at Coroseo; and 
you, Ali, at Barbar. Do you understand? In 
peace, in peace!” After this each resumes his 
way. Women and children kiss the beards of 
their husbands and fathers. Their greetings are 
marked by a strong religious character, such as, 
“God grant thee His favors;” “If God will, thy 
family enjoy good health,” “Peace be with 
you.” 

Nothing affords more interest and amusement 
than an examination of the various modes of 
salutation practised by the nations of the earth. 
In some degree these forms may be regarded as 
an index of national character, or the cireum- 
stances of national life. The Hebrew salutation 
was “Peace!” the ancient Grecks’, “gicjoice!”’ 
The modern use the form, “What doest thou?” 
In Germany, “How do you find yourself?” and 
in some parts of the country they invariably kiss 
the hands of all the ladies of their acquaintance 
whom they mect. In Spain, “How goes it?” 
and Spanish grandees wear their hats in the pres- 
ence of their sovercign, to show they are not so 
much subject to him as to the rest of the nation. 
When the royal carriage passes, it is the rule to 
throw open the cloak, to show that the person is 
unarmed. 

In the West Indies the negroes say, ‘Have you 
had a good sleep?’ The Pelew Islanders seize 
the foot of the person they desire to salute, and 
rub their faces with it; and New Guinea people 
place on their heads leaves of trees, as emblems 
of peace and friendship. In the sickly districts 
of Egypt, where fevers are common and danger- 
ous, they salute by saying, ‘‘How goes the per- 
spiration? Do you sweat copiously?” “Is it 
well with thee?” and the inhabitants kiss the 
back of a superior’s hand, and, as an extra civil- 
ity, the palm, also. 

The Chinese are the most particular in their 
personal civilities, even calculating the number 
of their reverences. Of equals they inquire, 
“Have you eaten your rice?” “Is your stomach 
in order?” and “Thanks to your abundant felici- 
ty!’ The Turks cross their hands, place them 
on their breasts, and bow, exclaiming, “Be un- 
der the care of God!” “Forget me not in thy 
prayers!’ ‘Thy visits areas rare as fine days!”’ 
—an ancient greeting, as it is by no means ap- 
plicable to their present country. 

The Romans, in ancient times, exclaimed, 
“What doest thou?” “Be healthy!’ or “Be 
strong!’ when it was necessary to take up chil- 
dren by the ears and kiss them. Italians, on 
meeting, kiss the hands of ladies to whom they 
are related, with the strange inquiry, “How does 
she stand ?”” 

Japanese remove their sandals when they meet 
a superior, exclaiming, “Hurt me not!”” Ma- 
nillas bend their bodies, place their hands upon 
their cheeks, raise one leg, and bend the knee. 
Persians salute by inclining neck over neck, and 
then cheek to cheek, with the extravagant grect- 
ing, “Is thy exalted high condition good?” 
“May thy shadow never be less!” and ‘‘Pcace be 
upon thee!” In Poland the inhabitants bow to 
the ground, with the inquiry, “Art thou gay?” 
and “‘How hast thou thyself?”’ Russian ladies 
permit not only their hands but their foreheads 
to be kissed by friends. The men salute by in- 
quiring, “How do you live on?” “Bewell!”’ and 
a common exclamation, which means, literally, 
“God be with you!’ has degenerated, of late 
years, into the opposite—“‘Devil take you!” 

The Hollanders, with theirlove of good living, 
salute their friends by asking, “How do you 
fare?” “Have you hada good dinner?” Lap- 
landers, when they meet on the ice, press their 
noses firmly together. Bengalese call them- 
selves the “most humble slaves’ of those they 
desire to salute. Bohemians kiss the garments 
of the persons whom they wish to honor. Siam- 
ese prostrate themselves before supcriors, when 
a servant examines whether they have been eat- 
ing anything offensive. If so, they are kicked 
out; if not, they are picked up. Ceylonese, on 
meeting superiors, prostrate tliemscelves, repeat- 
ing the name and dignity of the individual. 

The Moors of Morocco ride at full speed toward 
a stranger, suddenly stop, and then fire a pistol 
over his head. Mohammedans say, “Peace be 
with you!” to which the reply is, “On you be 
peace!” to which is added, ‘And the mercy and 
blessings of God!’ The Swedes on mecting one 


another simply inquire, “How can you?” The 
Burmese apply their noses and cheeks closely to 
a person’s face, and then exclaim, “Give me a 
smell!” attributable to their great use of per- 
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fumes; and the French say, ‘Comment vous 
portez-vous?” which literally signifies, “How do 
you carry yourself?” 





FAMINE. 

If reliance can be placed upon the statements 
that come from Great Britain, there is likely to 
be famine in Ireland. It is said that tlie “rot” 
has probably wholly destroyed the potato crop 
in that country, and also that thousands of acres 
of English potato fields have suffered from the 
same cause. 

Americans can form but a very faint idea of 
the misery that these statements—if they are 
true—foreshadow. Our own country is so ex- 
tensive, its productions are so various, and the 
mass of the people are so “well off,” that the 
failure of one kind of food would not bring wide- 
spread disaster. But the Irish rely upon the po- 
tato as their principal article of dict,—not as 
they did thirty years azo,—but still as their 
main support, and if it is taken from them ter- 
rible suffering will follow. 

The masses of the Irish are poor. The loss of 
their principal crop will reduce them to utter 
destitution. If commerce brings food to their 
seaports they will have no moncy to offer in re- 
turn for it. Besides this, their iznorance of 
other kinds of food makes it difficult to feed 
them. At their last great famine many of them 
could not, or would not learn how to cook In- 
dian meal that was sent them in large quanti- 
ties. And yet, properly prepared, few kinds of 
food are more nourishing. 

The loss of the petato crop to the British 
Islands would this year be more severely felt be- 
cause of the hizh price of fucl there. The sup- 
ply of fish, too, has somewhat fallen off, and 
there is complaint of the greatly increased cost 
of meat of all kinds. At best, there can be no 
doubt that the poorer classes of Great Britain 
will suffer from unusual privations during the 
winter months that are near at hand. 


——— oe 


ELEPHANTS IN THE DOCTOR’S 
HANDS. 

Forepaugh’s old Romco died under medical 
treatment, but in the following cases the huge 
patients seem to have been more fortunate: 

Dr. Danicl Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, says 
that an elephant belonging to an engineer offi- 
cer in his diocese, had a disease in his eyes, and 
had for three days been completely blind. His 
owner asked Dr. Webb, a physician intimate 
with the bishop, if he could do any thing for the 
relief of the animal. Dr. Webb replied that he 
was willing to try on one of the eyes the effect 
of nitrate of silver, which was a remedy com. 
monly used for similar diseases of the human 
eye. The animal was accordingly made to lie 
down, and when the nitrate of silver was applied 
uttered a terrific scream at the acute pain which 
it occasioned. But the effect of the application 
was wonderful, for the sizht was in a great de- 
gree restored, and the elephant could partially 
see.. The doctor was in consequence ready to 
operate similarly on the other eye on the follow- 
ing day. Theanimal, when he was brought out, 
and heard the doctor’s voice, lay down of him- 
self, placed his head quietly on one side, curled 
up his trunk, drew in his breath, like a human 
being about to endure a painful operation, 
heaved a sigh of relicf when it was all over, and 
then, by motions of his trunk and other ges- 
tures, gave evident signs of wishing to express 
his gratitude. 

Here, in the elephant, we plainly see memory, 
understanding and reasoning, from one time to 
another. The animal remembered the benefits 
that he had felt from the application to one eye, 
and when he was brought to the same place on 
the following day, and heard the operator’s 
voice, he concluded that a like service was to be 
done to the other cye. 

During one of the wars in India, many French- 
men had an opportunity of observing one of the 
clephants that had reccived a flesh wound from 
acannon ball. After having been twice or 
thrice conducted to the hospital, where he ex- 
tended himself to be dressed, he afterwards used 
to go aloue. The surgeon did whatever he 
thought necessary, applying even fire to the 
wound, and though the pain made the animal 
utter the most plaintive groans, he never ex- 
pressed any other token than that of gratitude 
to this person who, by momentary torments, 
endcavored to relieve him, and in the end effect- 
ed his cure. 

In the late war in India, a young elephant re- 
ceived a violent wound in his head, the pain of 
which made it so frantic and ungovernable that 
it was found impossible to have the part touched. 
Whenever any one approached, it ran off with 
fury, and would suffer no one to come within 
several yards of it, The man who had the care 
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of it at length hit upon a contrivance for secur- 
ingit. By afew words and signs he gave the 
mother of the animal sufficient intelligence of 
what he wanted. The sensible creature imme- 
diately seized her young one with her trunk and 
held it firmly down, though groaning with agony, 
while the surgeon completely dressed the wound, 
and she continued to perform this service every 
day until the wound was healed. 


RUFUS CHOATL AND THE CHOLERA, 


When the cholera sirst visited this country, in 
1882, it created great s:arm among all classes of citi- 
zens. People of the best habits and most accus- 
tomed to self-contr.: shared the common terror and 
acted very foousiiy. Mr. Choate and Gov. Briggs, 
of Massachusett., were in Congress together, and 
both had a g-eat dread of the pestilence. They 
hoped it wou.d not reach Washington till Congress 
adjourned, and visited Dr. Sewall every day to in- 
quire if any cases had appeared. 

When Gov. Briggs learned that it was in Wash- 
ington, he said to Dr. Sewall, ‘‘Don’t tell Choate; it 
wil! frighten him to death.” When Choate heard 
it, he said, eagerly, ‘Don’t tell Briggs, doctor; he 
will have an attack before night.’’ Assoon as Con- 
gress adjourned, they turned home, but were obliged 
to spend a night in the plague-stricken city of New 
York. Mr. Choate wrote, afterwards: “I had an in- 
fernal, long, sleepless and terrific night at the Atlan- 
tic Hotel. Between you and me, I came once or 
twice in the night to what old people call hysterics. 
In the morning, having the premonitory symptoms 
very bad, I cleared for the Albany boat, shot up to 
Poughkeepsie, and came home, leaving my umbrella 
and twelve shirts (my wife says fifteen) at Jarvis’, in 
Poughkeepsie. There I called a doctor, who proved 
a modest, sensible fellow, a most decided, prepared 
foe of all cholera. He said nothing ailed me. 
Whereupon I went to bed, gentle as a lamb, and 
slept like a rock.”’ 

a 
TECUMSEH DEFENDED. 

The old lion in the fable thought if he could be the 
painter, another side of the story would be told in 
the picture. If Indians were historians, we might 
get a truer view of their character. It is rather late 
in the day to defend Tecumseh from false charges, 
and one may wonder that Gen. Leslie Coombs has 
suffered a foul blot to rest on his name when the 
truth might have been so easily stated. 

It has been generally believed that Tecumseh per- 
mitted, if he did not instigate, the massacre of United 
States troops at the battle of River Raisin. But Gen. 
Leslie Coombs writes to the American Historical 
Record that he knows Tecumseh was not at that bat- 
tle, nornearthe field. But Tecumselewas present, so 
says the General, at the battle opposite Fort Meigs, 
where Dudley was so badly defeated. “On that oc- 
casion he saved my life and several hundred others 
in the slaughter pen after we had run the Indian 
gauntlet, and Gen. Proctor and Col. Elliott failed or 
refused to interfere to save us. It is pleasant tp have 
the fame of a brave Indian chief cleared of the dis- 
grace of the massacre at River Raisin. 
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PREMONITIONS, 


Numerous cases are on record where persons had 
a sudden vision of the sickness, or danger, or death 
of friends, which proved to be exactly in accordance 
with the reality. 

The mother of Dr. Francis Wayland was a woman 
of strong character aud sound judgment, not given 
to day dreams, and having no tendencies to the mar- 
vellous. When he was a young man, he was return- 
ing home from New York to Troy in a sloop, having 
been attending medical lectures in the city. His 
mother was sitting at home beside her husband, 
when suddenly she arose, and walked the room in 
great anxiety, saying, ‘‘Pray for my son; Francis is 
in danger.” So urgent was her plea, that the father 
knelt in prayer that the son might be delivered from 
peril. 

When Francis reached home, the first inquiry was, 
“What has happened?” He told the story, and it 
appeared that just at the time when she expressed 
alarm he had fallen overboard, aud the sloop had 
passed over him. Being « vigorous swimmer, he 
had easily supported himseif until rescued. 


i 
“NOTHING BUT GIRLS.” 


Most Syrian parents (says a missionary) and, it 
might be added, most parents in every country where 
the Christian religion doc - not prevail, think ita mis- 
fortune when a daugirte. isborntothem. One grand 
characteristic ¢. the religion of Christ is that it re- 
stores wome: <o her true position, and gives every 
daughter an equal welcome with the sons. A travel- 
ler near Mt. Lebanon gives an instance of the senti- 
men. to wards females felt in countries not Christian: 


‘ne day I called on an old Mohammedan in Tripo- 

; and, as I entered the outer door, I saw some little 
giris and larger ones running toward the women’s 
rooms to get out of my way. A boy who was with 
me said that they were the daughters of the old man. 
As L came into the room where he was, he arose from 
his cushion on the floor, placed his right hand on his 
forehead and then on his breast, and, bowing very 
gracefuily, said,— 

, May your morning be blessed, Your Excellency! 
Peace to your lite!” . 

In a few moments a servant-boy brought little 
cups of jet-black coffee, without sugar or milk; and 
after I had taken a cup, and said a few words to the 
old white-bearded Moslem, I asked him how many 
children he had. He replied at once, “I have no 
children at all.” 





“O,” said he, ‘those are mine; but they are noth- 
ing but girls.’ 

At another time, calling on a Mohammedan, I 
asked him how many children he had; and he re- 
plied, “I have four sons, but, praise to God! I have 
no daughters.” 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES, 


The Scientific Company from Yale College, pro- 
fessor and students, who have been exploring the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast, made some 
interesting discoveries. The sea serpent controversy 
is settled at last, for they found the fossil remains of 
a huge reptile, ninety feet in length, which nine peo- 
ple in ten would call a sea serpent. If any of the 
species are now living they might easily have given 
rise to the stories common along the sea-shore. It 
is satisfactory to know that, if people have been often 
deceived by their imaginations, something has exist- 
ed in the past resembling very closely what their im. 
aginations created. - 
This company found, also, the remains of gigantic 
winged reptiles, one of which must have measured 
twenty-four feet from wing to wing—larger than 
Sinbad’s famous roc. A fossil bird, also, five feet 
long, was found, belonging to a swimming species, 
but unlike any hitherto known to science. 
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REMOVAL. 
The office of the Youth’s Companion has been 
moved from 151 Washington Street to 41 Temple 
Place. All letters should hereafter be addressed 
Perry Mason & Co., 
Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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RAILROADS IN PERU. 

Peru is pushing forward internal improvements 
more rapidly than any country in South America. 
It seems well supplied both with capital and enter- 
prise to make the new mo t ful. One 
of the most remarkable projects is the tunnelling of 
the Andes at the height of perpetual snow, at an alti- 
tude of fifteen thousand feet. The tunnel is to be 
three thousand feet long, and it is said the atmos- 
phere is so rare that only the Cholos Indians can 
keep on working without harm. 

Peru was the most wealthy and civilized State dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, and the present inhabi- 
tants seem desirous of recovering some of their former 
prosperity. Agriculture has never since reached the 





Quaker friends, and she came to Philadelphia, re- 
maining till her death, last Tuesday. 

She was called the Da + goes woman in Philadel- 
phia,” for, though poor in worldly goods, she was 
rich in faith. She was present at the funera of 
George Washington. Her Bible and Bunyan’s works 
were presented to her friends Dea. Keeling and H. 
—. Prayer was offered by Rev. H. L. Way- 
land, D. D., editor of the ational Baptist, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Thomas 8. Malcom, Rev. 
C. Leonard, J. R. Ritter, Esq., and Rev. Howard 
Malcom, D. D., President of tle American Baptist 
Historical Society. Several ministers accompanied 
the body tothe place of burial, in Lebanon Cemetery. 
At the time of her death she was protably the 
oldest inhabitant in Philacelpiuia, her baptism being 
recorded in the register of Christ ccurch in Decem- 
ber, 1767. 

———+or—_ — 
“SCOTS WHA HA’E Wi’? WALLACE 
“LizD.” 
Perhaps no lyric ¢ as been more universally admired 
than Burns’ beautiful little poem commencing,— 


“Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.” 


But it is not generally known that Burns, by the ad- 
vice of some friends, wax induced to suppress the first 
two stanzas, as they originally stood in the poet's 
manuscript. It stood thus in the original: 


“At Bannockburn the English lay— 

The Scets they were na far away— 

But waited for the blink o’ day 
That gliuted in the east. 


“But soon the sun broke o’er the heath, 
And lighted up that field o’ death, 
hen Bruce, wi’ saul-inspiring breath, 
His heralds thus addressed :”” 


The lines have the author’s stamp upon them, but 
we think his critics were wise, and that the poem 
opens more nobly as it stands. The immortal 
“Bruce’s Address” needs no introduction, and if 
Burns had refused to leave it out, posterity would 
have dispensed with it in future editions, 
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HARD ELECTIONEERING, 
Candidates for office have a hard time of it when 
they try to please constituents and win their votes. 
A sheriff in Georgia had an amusing experience of 
this kind: 


A Georgia paper tells a good story of one of the 
candidates for county sheriif'in that State. The can- 
didate,a a, lately stopped to talk with a man 
who, with his two daughters, was pulling fodder, 
and the doctor, in order to keep alongside of him, 
commenced pulling the fodder in the row he was 
walking in. When he got fairly settled down to it, 
the farmer says,— 

“Excuse me a minute, while I step over to the 
house. You just knock along with the girls here,” 
and he left. 
At this time the girls just made the fodder fly, go- 
ing down the rows in double quick time. The doc- 








perfection it had attained at the time of the 
nor have the people been so happy as before. 
Spanish conquest was a loss to civilization, 
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TREATMENT OF ANIMALS, 


Character is often shown by trifles. Selfishness 
and cruelty will appear in a disposition to torture an- 
imals, while true kindness of heart will shrink from 
injuring a bird or even a toad. 
Benedict Arnold, when a boy, was fond of tortur- 
ing insects andanimals. The sight of their suffering 
gave him pleasure. It was not surprising that such 
a boy grew into a reckless man, a traitor to his 
country. 
William Ellery Channing, the famous preacher and 
philanthropist, had a tender care in his boyhood for 
allliving things. ‘Thanks to my stars,’’ said he, in 
later life, “I can say I have never killed a bird. I 
would not crush the meanest insect that crawls upon 
the ground. They have the same right to life that I 
have; they received it from the same Father, and I 
will not mar the works of God by wanton cruelty.” 
It would be well if all boys and men were equally 
kind and careful. 
a . . 
HOW THE WORD “BOSTON” 
MADE, 

A writer in Good Nets thus incidentally mentions 

the curious derivation of the name Boston: 


WAS 


Lincolnshire, or Lindissey, as the land south of 
the Humber was formerly called, reeeived the Gos- 
pel from the good Bishop Paulinus, in the seventh 
eae In the same century, a pious monk, known 
as St. Botolph, or Bot-holp, ¢. e., Boat-help, founded 
a church at a place called Y-cean-ho, he town 
which grew up around it was called ‘Botolph’s 
Town,” contracted into Bot-olphs-ton, Bot-os-ton, 
and finally Boston, It was from this town that the 

v. John Cotton came to America, and gave the 
same name to the seaport in which he settled in 
Massachusetts. St. yo or Boat-help, is the 
patron saint of sailors, and the spire of his church 
supports, three hundred feet high in air, a lantern 
visible at sea for forty miles, thus both lighting the 
worshippers home from the stormy sea, and point- 
ing their way to the haven of rest. 


It was under the shadow of the tower of that old 
church Jean Ingelow was born. 
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AN OLD WOMAN, 





ly buried in Philadelphia, who was overa century 
old. She was born before the Revolutionary war, 


last. The Philade!phia North American says: 


e 
5 Philadelphia as a slave. 


the youngest. 


seven times; once toan Indian. 





I then said, “Whose danghters are those whom I 
saw running across the court?” 


The granddaughter of an African King was iecent- 


and preserved her faculties of body and mind to the 


A large audience gathered yesterday afternoon in 
the Shiloh Baptist church, rear Tenth and South 
Streets, to attend the funeral of the celebrated Mar- 
garet Amos, aged more than one hundred and five ——- 

ars. Her grandfather wasan African King, brought 
One of his children had 
fourteen sons and daughters, of whom Margaret was 


In 1790 many slaves of Pennsylvania were to be tree; 
but Margaret was illegally taken to Virginia and rold 
In 1812 she professed 
religion, and was baptized by a Virginia Baptist min- 


tor fully went in, hand over hand, shucked his 
coat, and did his best. He panted, he sweated, and 
= he shoved along under the broiling sun while the 
‘armer was in his piazza, laughing in his sleeves. In 
about an hour he went out to the field and released 
the doctor. They say the doctor never hinted “‘sher- 
iff’ to him, but jerked tee his coat and left; and now 
he don’t go in fodder fields for votes; he dodges ’em. 


_—_+or—_ 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 












Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............ ooo. G4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... oe 480 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion..... +» -480 
Lippincott’s Mayazine and the Companion + 440 
Galaxy and the Companion ............... -. 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. 295 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion... 385 
American Agriculturist and the Companion .-255 
Advance and the Companion, .............. . 375 
Sunday Magazine and the Companioun.... . 490 
Good Words andthe Companion... ........ 355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion . 85 


New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companio 8 
Christian Era and the Companion... Sanus 
Hearth and Home and the Compzanic 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companio 
‘the Nursery and the Companion...... 
The Independent andthe Companion... .— . 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ . 350 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union .............-++ 
The School Festival and Companion... 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion 











The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are senf us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 


number. 


sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
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Evy the Halford Leicestershire Table Scuce. lt 


is by far the best. Let nc zrocer, who has an over~ 


stock of poor imported cues, sell you something 


which has no other merit than that it was put up 


in England, 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establisimment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 





try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidenuy claim that their watehes are better 
than the imported article of even much ligher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their s: veral 


grades than any watches whatevey of Amevican manuiac- 
ture. 


SOMETHING NEW 1 ROM WALTHAM, 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made en purpose to suit the 
rising generaiion of American boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already mumenseiy popular. 









The price has been put low . 
and to bring it within the rench ofall. 


cause it isa Roy's Watch, 
Its special trade 
merck is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 
—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of tie great majori= 
ty of respectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. For sale Ly all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
M—ly New York and Boston, 
Ww PATENT BUTTON-HOLB 
WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 
Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
‘Ihe most perfect 
3utton-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work & More per 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Isused 
ntirely independ- 
it of the sewin; 
chine, and wi 
t a lifetime, 
Does away with 
pricking the fine 
ers, straining the 
yes, and with ime 
ct and irregue 
worked button 
. They give 
> 7 7 — oe 
SS ‘ ¥ tion. Ladics whe 
: QNOs . fi ka use them say that 
they are Wortn lucar Weightin guid. Over eleven thous 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. ‘they sell 
iveover 100 per cent. profit. Sample Bute 
ton-hole Wor and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
in aneat case, with full dircetions for use, together with 
sample of our new and nevel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address : pt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
Address WEBSTER MANUFAC}. 
»., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Ficase 
paper you saw this, 41—4t 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 












































state in what 





? 150 and 100 yard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. and 


4 oz. Spools for manufacturing purposes. And the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every re- 
spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 
wholesale by the manufacturers, 42 Summer Street, Bos- 
ten. 30—cowdt 





THE MAGIC MOUSF.—The droll- 
est thing out. A curious optical deiusion, 
Will cause more real fun to both old and 
young, at evening parties or family gath- 
erings, than anything else that can be ine 
troduced. In neat box, with illuminated 
label, and complete directions. PF rice 

cents. Scientific Experiments for Winter Fven- 
ings.—A scries of instructive and amusing experiments, 
easily performed, and without the slich danger; ac- 
companied by an illustrated book of instructions, Price 
50 cents. Where is It?—An extraordinary feat in 
legerdemain, which provokes the greate t amusement. 

















An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 


CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 
lachines sent to any part of New England. 

chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly 





SEND 


~ |mounted, sized and varnished,) to ClAS 
Hi. TAYLOR & 
Chromos mailed instantly. Mention this paper. 





j ister 


Her right to freedom was secured by kind 


Machines on the most faverable terms for Casu, or, on 


Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 
For American Ilomes magazine (600 pages 
illustrated reading @ year) and ‘ihe ‘lwo 
Pets, a beaut.ful oil chromo (1044 by 1234, 
CO., 51 Water St., Boston. 
“It holds its own with many afamily,against more cost- 


With simple directions, ensuring the successful perfornf- 
ance. ‘Thisamusing trick can be performed on any table, 
and inany room. ‘The effect of the illusion is indescriba- 
ble. Price 50 cents. Fither of the above can be had of 
dealers in Novelties, Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by HAPPY HOURS CO., 22 Ann al 
x _ 


ork. 
DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCII AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCIIOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
7l, 73 and 75 East 6lst Street, New York. Will commence 
its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infor 
mation scnd for catalov re, 

Address as above, at 75 East 6Ist Street. 32—1it 


MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Strect, Boston. 
This is the only Saving bank in the State that pays 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month | 
they remain in bank. The institution has a guarantee 











ly magazines. Tribune. 
Agents deliver chromos as they take names. Best 
commission offered, 3-4 


“a > $205,000 for the express protection of depositurs. 
t 





THE YOUTH'S 














“HE WENT AWAY TO PRAY.” 


Some of the best men that the world has ever 
seen, have been accustomed in their early days 
to resort to some retired place—such as a garden, 
a grove, the rocks in a wood—for secret prayer. 
And it is well known that the prayers of the 
young under such circumstances have been sig- 
nally answered. We never heard of a praying 
youth who came to an evil end. 

When Jonathan Edwards was a boy he was 
often concerned for the welfare of his soul. He 
used to resort in summer to a secret place in a 
grove for prayer, the burden of which was, “O, 
satisfy me carly with thy mercy, that I may re- 
joice and be glad in thee all my days.” 

Not only did he himself go to the grove for de- 
votion, but he used to induce his companions to 
fo with him, and to hold with him prayer meet- 
ings amid the rocks, birds, trees and flowers. The 
purple shadows of the long summer twilights 
often found the little band there singing and 
praying. 

He gives the following account of these early 
experiences : 

“From my childhood I had often felt a concern 
about the well-being of my soul, and had had 
two remarkable seasons of awakening. The first 
was in my boyhood, some years before I went to 
coliege, at a time of a remarkable revival in my 
father’s congregation. 

I was then very much affected for some months 
about religious things, and was diligent in relig- 
ious duties. I used to pray five times a day in 
secret, and to spend much timein talk with other 
boys concerning religion, and would often meet 
with them to pray together. At that time I, with 
some of my schoolmates, joined together and 
built a booth in a swamp, in a very retired spot, 
as a place of prayer. And, besides, I had partic- 
ular secret places of my own in the woods, where 
I used to retire by myself, and was for a time 
much impressed.” 

This concern lasted, with some brief intervals, 
until he became an avowed follower of Christ. 

He always loved the woods and ficlds as a 
place for prayer and meditation, and, like Cow- 
per, in his first religious joys, could witness that 

“The calm retreat, the silent shade 
With prayer and praise agree, 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee.” 


“2, 
DIVING FOR AMBER. 


Amber is beautiful and costly, and is obtained 
from some of the amber reefs in Europe at great 
risk of life and health. 


The costume of the diver is as follows: A 
woollen garment covers the entire body. This 
is again encompassed by an India-rubber dress, 
made in one picce, but differing in shape from 
the old-fashioned diving-dress, and allowing the 
diver to lie at full length. The helmet, also, is 
of a novel construction. Firmly fastened to it, 
and resting on the shoulders, is a small air-chest, 
made of sheet iron. This chest is connected 
with the air pump in the boat above by an In- 
dia-rubber tubing, forty feet long, and with the 
diver’s lungs by another India-rubber tube, the 
mouth piece of which is held by the diver be- 
tween his teeth; the whole apparatus being sci- 
entifically arranged so as to admit a sufficient 
supply of pure air from above, and means of ex- 
it for the expired breath. The helmet is provid- 
ed with three openings covered with glass, and 
protected by wire, for the use of the eyes and 
mouth. When this contrivance has been screwed 
on to the person of the diver, a rope tied around 
his waist, and half a hundred of lead attached 
to his feet, shoulders and helmet, he is ready for 
his plunge. Down, fathoms deep, he descends 
into the amber world. He stays there, may be, 
for five hours at a time, hooking, dragging, 
tearing the amber from its bed with his heavy, 
two-pronged fork. Often it resists his utmost 
efforts. However cold the weather may be, these 
men of iron strength will come up from their 
submarine labors streaming with perspiration. 
The overseer stands in the boat to receive the 
amber from their pockets. In case he should 
wish to ascend before the usual time, the diver 
has to close his mouth and breathe five or six 
times throuch his nostrils, by this means filling 
the apparatus with air, which will bring him to 
the surface without other assistance. 
ing-boats are manned by eight men each—two 
divers, two pairs of men who work the air pumps 
alternately, with their eves fixed on the dial- 

late, by which the supply of air is nicely rezu- 

ated, one man to hold the safety rope attached 
round the diver’s body, and haul him up at the 
slightest sign from below, and the overseer. Ac- 
cidents are said to be very rare; but as an in- 
stance of the daring character of the men em- 

loyed, it is related that a plot was detected not 
ong ago, among some of them, for a nocturnal 


The div- | 


descent to a spot they had carefully marked, in 
order there to collect a rich treasure on their own 
| account, unknown to their employers. 





THE SILENCE OF JERUSALEM. 
Those who have not enjoyed the great privi- 
lege of seeing Selous’ fine painting of ancient 
| and modern Jerusalem, now exhibiting through 
the country, will be interested in any descrip- 
tion of the holy city that gives them an idea of 
its appearance. Those who have seen the paint- 
ings will of course appreciate the description all 
the more. A recent traveller says: 


An American is struck by the silence embo- 
soming a community supposed to number thirty 
thousand inhabitants. Palestine has no roads, 
Jerusalem no factories, the Jews no gayeties; 
and so a graveyard stillness broods around 
Mount Zion. Dr. Macleod conversed from the 
Temple area with his brother upon the Mount 
of Olives, explaining practically how the chil- 
dren’s hosannas might have been heard on the 
first Palm Sunday, by indignant Pharisees in the 
Court of the Gentiles. But on fine days the sol- 
itude folding itself around the city is really won- 
derful. Among those graves of nearly all na- 
tions you may look long at noonday for a mov- 
ing thing, for a stray horse, for a child at play. 
As vast numbers are buried where the resurrec- 
tion is expected to begin, in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, it is no exaggeration to say that 
every inch of ground along the entire castern 
slope is covered with Turk and Greek, Armenian 
and Catholic, Jew and Gentile tombstones. The 
most interesting, of course, are those that pro- 
fess to honor prophets, apostles and kings, the 
graves being cut into the live rock, some of them 
many-chambered and beautifully ornamented 
on the front, though not to compare with the 
immense sepulchres of the Egyptian Thebes. 

The finest view of the city is undoubtedly that 
which the traveller gets last, from the east,— 
upon that grand road from Bethany which Pom- 
pey took, rather than that ancient mule-path 
which Jesus often trod. Here you have full in 
view the grand Mosque of Omar, towering over 
the entire scene, a fairy-like building, that lies 
to the west. On the south is the high pile of 
the Armenian Convent and the dome over Da- 
vid’s Tomb. At the south-west corner stands 
liecrod’s Tower, a stately relic, simple and grand; 
next to this are seen the two domes over the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the long mass of the Latin 
Convent stretching to the north-west.—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 
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“AND NEVER LAY IT DOWN.” 


Trying to “come a catch’ on a greenhorn 
proves sometimes worse for the joker than the 
joked. Says an exchange: 


Years ago, into a wholesale grocery store in 
Boston walked a tall, muscular looking, raw- 
boned man, evidently a fresh-comer from some 
back town in Maine or New Hampshire. Ac- 
costing the first person he met, who happened to 
be the merchant himself, he asked,— 

“You don’t want to hire a man in your store, 
do you?” 

“Well,’ said the merchant, “I don’t know. 
What can you do?” 

“Do!” said the man; “T rather guess I can turn 
my hand toalmostanything. Whatdoyou want 
done?” 

“Well, if I was to hire a man, it would be one 
that could lift well; a strong, wiry fellow; one, 
for instance, who eould shoulder a sack of coffee 
like that yonder, and carry it across the store, 
and never lay it down.” 

“There, now, captain,” said our countryman, 
“that’s just me. What will you give a man that 
can suit you?” 

“T tell you,” said the merchant, “if you will 
shoulder that sack of coffee, and carry it across 
the store twice, and never lay it down, I will hire 
you for a year, at $100 per month.” 

“Done!” said the stranger; and by this time 
the clerks in the store had gathered around, and 
were waiting to join in the laugh against the 
man, who, walking to the sack, threw it across 
his shoulder with perfect ease, as it was not ex- 
tremely heavy, and, walking with it twice across 
the store, went quietly to a large hook which was 
fastened to the wall, and, hanging the sack upon 
it, turned to the merchant and said,— 

“There, now, it may hang there till doomsday; 
I sha’n’t never lay it down. What shall I go 
about, mister? Just give me plenty to do and 
$100 a month, anc-it’s all right.” 

The clerks broke into a laugh, but it was out 
of the other side of their mouths; and the mer- 
chant, discomfited yet satisfied, kept to his agree- 
ment, and to-day the green countryman is the 
senior partner in the firm, and worth half a mil- 
lion dollars. 
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THE DISARMED ROBBER. 


In early life, says a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, Samuel J. May was settled over a 
small parish in Brooklyn, Conn., and rode ina 
| one-horse chaise about the country. Having 
| prepared for a day’s journey for an exchange, 
| he was advised by a neighbor not to go alone, as 
| footpads infested the road he was to take. He 

heeded not the advice, and when, a few miles 





| out of the village, he saw a man jump over a low 
fence, out of a thick wood, he said to himself, 
| “Mine enemy is upon me.” 

When he overtook the man he stopped and 

| said, cheerily, “Good morning, my friend; I 
} have an empty seat—will you not share it with 
me? 

They had a long ride, and a long talk. Mr. 
May gave his passenger a great deal of good 
moral advice by the way. As they nea the 

| point of Mr. May's destination, he said,— 





“Tam a minister, and sbali preach in the next 
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village to morrow, and, if you would like to 
hear me, I am sure the friends who are expect- 
ing me will entertain you.” 

The man declined the invitation with apparent 
confusion, and when they alighted from the ve- 
hicle, said he would like to speak with Mr. May 
2a few moments. When alone he grasped Mr. 
a hand, looked him squarely in the face and 
said,— 

“I must not part without confessing that when 
I sprang into the road, I intended to blow your 
brains out, steal your horse and carriage, your 
watch and coat, and escape.” 

“O, yes,” said Mr. May, very pleasantly; “I 
know that. I was warned against footpads on 
the road this morning, and felt sure you were 
armed when I asked you to ride with me.” 

“You are a noble, brave Christian man,” said 
the robber, with great fecling. ‘Your counsel 
to-day has sunk deep into my heart, and I here- 
by promise you solemnly I will henceforth lead 
a temperate and blamcless life.”” 

The promise was kept. There had been a cor- 
respondence between them for more than thirty 
years when Mr. May told us the story. Noone 
but their Maker knew their secret. The repent- 
ant man prospered, and, if he is living, will add 
one more to the thousands who weep his bene- 
factor. 

te 


THE JUST GERMAN. 


Some years ago Mr. S , being desirous of 
obtaining a Joan of money, applicd to a friend, 
an old and prudent German, to endorse his note, 
assuring him that it would be promptly met at 
maturity, and that he should be caused no un- 
easiness on account of it. The German accept- 
ed his statement without distrust, and signed 
his name, littie thinking that he was doing more 
than satisfying a meaningless requirement. 

The note soon passed into other hands; but 
when it became due, the original maker was 
either too poor or too dishonest to pay it. Great 
was the consequent astonishment of the German 
at discovering that the endorsement of a note 
was something beyond the empty form he had 
supposed it to be, and that Mr. B——, the in- 
nocent holder, expected him to pay a sum for 
which he had received no equivalent. 

Reluctant to part with the hard-earned capi- 
tal, and indignant at the deceit practised upon 
him, he at once went to consult an eminent law- 
yer, to whom he exposed his wrongs, and in 
whose hands he placed his cause, determined to 
resist the collection of the note to the utmost 
extremity of the law. Judge romised 
to investigate the case, and instructed him to 
call upon him again in a few days. 

At the appointed time our German madc his 
appearance, and was at once greeted in a cheer- 
ful tone by his counsel. 

“My good sir,” said the judge, ‘“‘the note is 
worthless; you cannot be compelled to pay it.” 
And then he went on to show that for lack of 
some technicality demanded by the law of the 
State, the promise was not worth the paper on 
which it was written. 

The German’s face lighted up with satisfac- 
tion. 

“What is that you say? Ino have to pay the 
note?” he eagerly asked. 

“No,” said the judge. 

“And S——, he no pay the note?” 

“No,”’ was again the reply. 

“And Mr. B—, he no get his money ?” 

“No,” said the lawyer again, “the note is le- 
gally void.” 

For a moment the look of triumph at having 
escaped pecuniary loss could be read on the for- 
eigner’s wrinkled features. But it was almost 
instantly succeeded by a more sober expression. 

“You say Mr. B—— he no get his money ?” 

“No,” repeated the judge. 

“Then I will pay the note,” was the German’s 
prompt and earnest rejoinder; “I will pay the 
note. I must die sometime!” 


There is a beauty and a surprise in this rare 
sense of justice. Few are so clear to see the 
right, or so quick to act upon it adove personal 
considerations, as was this Christian German. 
We have but one life to live, and it is the nobler 
and happier way to spend it in doing good deeds 
without being compelled to. 
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A FOOLISH FARMER. 


Dishonest speculators often try to create a 
“corner” in flour, coal, grain, &c.—i. e., put an 
enormous quantity of it in an out-of-the-way 
place or corner, till the price goes up and they 
can sell it high; but the attempt to create a cor- 
ner in hay is the last commercial folly heard of. 
It is too much like the angry Frenchman vow- 
ing to burn up the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The Bucks county (Penn.) Intelligencer says: 
“On acertain farm in Pine Run Valley, about 
three miles west of Doylestown, is a remarkable 
colicction of haystacks. The owner appears to 
have stacked his hay for fifteen or twenty years 
past, without consuming much of it, and the 
result is, that there are now from forty to fifty 
large stacks of hay on the premises. There is a 
group in every field, and the buildings are al- 
most surrounded by them. Some of the stacks 
are so old and rotten that they have fallen apart 
and show a great gap in the middle, exposing 
the interior to the weather. These stacks a 
bly contain, or did once, an average of eight 
tons each. This would make an aggregate of 
four hundred tons, which at present city prices 
would be worth not far from $2,000. As many 
of them are quite old, the hay cannot now be of 
first quality. The object of this remarkable ac- 
cumulation of hay we do not know, and the 
owner is said to be quite averse to sclling any of 
it, and declined to supply some to the neighbors 














who ran short last spring. If it were now put 
in the market it would bring enough moncy to 
put the farm in prime order and erect a first-rate 
set of buildings.” 
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“HIS SON JOHN.” 


A writer in the Recorder, when visiting New 
York, read of Mr. Blank, who diced leaving a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which looked 
Jarge to him, and led him to moralize thus: 

“One hundred and fifty thousand dollars!” I 
said to myself; “itis a great sum. If it were 
reduced to greenbacks of ten dollars, with two 
to cach leaf, that sum would make 7,500 leaves 
—enough for five portly volumes of fifteen hun- 
dred pages cach. Suppose one had these vol- 
umes in his arms, and should appear on ‘change’ 
ready for investment, how would people esteena 
the man who owned five books, that, without 
discount, would be valued at any bank as worth 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars!” 

AsI was thus taking this somewhat pictur- 
esque and impracticable view of this man’s for- 
tune, I turned to my friend, and said, “By the 
way, where is Mr. Blank’s son John?” Forty 
years ago he went to the same school with me, 
and in all our one hundred and seventy-five boys 
there was none other so comely as this man’s 
son John. I can recall his ruddy countenance 
as it then appeared, his swift and athletic move- 
ments, his grand Jaugh and his fine scholarship, 
He was a noble boy, was this man’s son John. 
He was the only son. 

Well, after having in imagination converted 
the man’s fortune into those five portly volumes 
of greenbacks, I asked about the ‘‘son John,” 
and was shocked to learn that he died a drunk- 
ard, when not more than thirty years old. 

And then it came all to me in an instant. 
This man dealt in intoxicating liquors, not for 
medicine, but for drinking. His invoices went 
over a wide extent of country, and supplied 
many bars and saloons with the deadly agencies 
which have broken so many hearts and destroyed 
so many lives. I do not doubt that a horrible 
catalogue of casualties and incidents could be 
traced back to this man’s place of business. I 
myself know of some of them that make my 
tiesh creep even now. 

And yet he was temperate. No one ever saw 
him hilarious with gin, or fuddied with whiskey. 
Whatever his liquors did for others, they were 
not permitted to weaken his capacity for busi- 
ness, nor unfit himself for society, nor had they 
prevented his amassing that pretty little fortune 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

And yet, after forty years, as I walk about 
this goodly city, and marvel at its changes, I 
learn that the beautiful, gifted, lovely John, my 
former schoolmate, this man’s “son John,” has 
died a drunkard. 

“Curses come home to roost.”’ “He that tak- 
eth the sword shall perish with the sword.” “Ile 
hath digged a. pit into which he himself hath 
fallen.”” These and many similar sayings came 
to my mind as I said to myself, “Mr. Blank left 
a fortune of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, but it cost such a sacrifice as ‘son John.’” 

And, after that, the fortune did not seem so 
very grand. 

Fy +o 


TOWSER ON SMOKING. 
The Gospel Banner tells of a good dog up in 
Maine that executed a short essay on smoking 
—with his fore paw: 


He was a good temperance dog,—temperate in 
a direction that I know a great many readers of 
the Banner are not; and perhaps some of the 
boys, who read it, are less temperate than he 
was. He did not like tobacco smoke. 

Towser’s master was a smoker. When his 
day’s work was done he would get his pipe and 
sit down to smoke. Towser would sit down by 
his side, and was as glad to see him as a little 
boy or girl is when papa comes home. One day, 
when his master had been smoking, Towser was 
very uneasy, and tried to get out of the room. 
The door was shut and nobody took notice of 
the uneasy dog, and he could not get out. As 
the smoke from the pipe filled the room, Towscr 
was more anxious to get away, still nobody 
opened the door for him. 

When the dog found he could not get out he 
came back to his master, and, standing up on 
his hind feet, put one fore foot on the master’s 
knee, and with the other struck the pipe from 
his mouth, breaking it all to pieces. 

This pleased Towser’s master very much, and 
the next day he thought he would see if the dog 
would do as he did the day before. So he got 
his pipe, and Towser tried to get out, but when 
he found he could not, came back to his master 
and again took the pipe. And that is the way 
Towser told his master what he thought of 
smoking. He loved the man, but he did not like 
his bad habit. 


—_———_—___—_<+@+- -—--— 
MOSQUITOES. 
It may be a comfort, in the season of mosqui- 
to torture, to know that the little pests do some 
good in the world, and that the males can’t bite: 


The ecgs of the mosquito, in India and Ameri- 
ca, are laid in a bowl-shaped mass upon the sur- 
face of stagnant water by the mother fly. After 
hatching out they finally become the “wizgle- 
tails,” or wriggling worms that may be seen in 
the summer in any barrel of water that is ex- 
posed to the atmosphere for any length of time. 
Finally, the “‘wiggletails’’ come to the surface, 
and tbe full-fledged mosquito bursts out of them, 
at first with very short, limp wings, which, in a 
little while, grow both in length and stiffness. 

Itis a curious fact that the male mosquito, 
which may be known by ifs feathered antenne, 
is pen incapable of sucking blood. 

é@ mosquito is not an unmitigated pest. Al- 
though, in the winged state, the female sucks 





our blood, and disturbs man’s rest, in the darve 
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state the insect is decidedly beneficial by purify- 
ing stagnant water, that would otherwise breed 
malarial diseases. 

Linnzus showed that if you place two bar- 
rels of stagnant and impure water side by side, 
neither of them containing any “wiggletails,” 
or other living animals, and cover one of them 
over with gauze, leaving the other one uncoy- 
ered, so that it will soon become full of “‘wig- 
elctails,’” hatched out from the eggs deposited 
by the female mosquito, then the covered bar- 
rel will, in a few weeks, become offensive, and 
the uncovered barrel will emit no impure and 
unsavory vipors. 
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SHEPHERD LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 

The following description by a travelling cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune brings to 
mind the pastoral scenes of classic story and 
even the “shearers of Carmel” in the old Bible 
days: 

The ranche from which I write—the Tejon it 
is called—seems to me the 9 oy oy in the 
United States in a single hand. It contains 
nearly 200,000 acres, and lies at the junction of 
the Sierra Nevada with the coast range, which 
bend around toward each other in a vast sweep 
and form the bottom of the great San Joaquin 
Valley. You may ride for cighty miles on the 
county road upon this great estate; it supports 
this year over 100,000 sheep; and it has a peas- 
antry of its own. 

The Tejon is devoted to sheep; and here I saw 
the operation of shearing—eight or nine weeks 
are required to shear the whole flock—as well as 
the various details of the management of a Cal- 
ifornia sheep farm. 

What we call at home a flock is here called a 
band of sheep. These bands consist usually of 
from 1,300 to 1,600 sheep, and each band is in 
charge of a shepherd. Of course the sheep are 
scattered over many miles of territory, but each 
band has a limited range, defined somewhat by 
the vicinity of water, and it is customary in Cal- 
ifornia to drive every night into a corral, or in- 
closure usually fenced with brush, and with a 
narrow entrance. This corral is near water, and 
the sheep drink at morning and evening. The 
shepherd sleeps near hy, in a hut, or, in the 
mountain part of the Tejon Ranche, on a tepes- 
tra. The corral is to keep the sheep together at 
night, and protect them in a measure against 
the attacks of wild beasts, which, curiously 
enough, are too cowardly to venture after dark 
inside of even a low fence. 

The tepestra is to protect the shepherd himself 
against the attacks of grizzly bears, which are 
still abundant in the mountains, especially in the 
coast range. The tepestra is a platform about 
twelve feet high, built upon stout poles solidly set 
into the ground. Upon this platform the shep- 
herd sleeps, in the mountains, at the entrance 
of the corral; the grizzly bear cannot climb a 
pole, though he can get up a tree large enouch 
to give his claws a hold. It is, I believe, not in- 
frequent for a grizzly to stand up at the side of 
a _—— at night, and try to rouse out the shep- 
herd. 





es 
THE SICK ROOM, 


Do not put your pa'ient into one which is dark 
and gloomy, but Ict it be light and cheerful, and 
with a fireplace if possible. 

If the illness be fever, something wrong with 
the eyes or brain, or other sickness requiring 
quict, a back room away from the family will 
answer best. But if he be suffering from an ac- 
cident, let him be near the rest of the family 
where you can speak to him. This will help to 
keep him contented and cheerful, for it will be 
av amusement to him to watch your movements 
while you are going on with your work, and it 
will save time in waiting upon him. 

Avoid a room which is exposed to disagreeable 
effluvia. Never have the window so fastened 
that you cannot open it, especially from the top. 
Be careful not to have much furniture in the 
room, particularly if the disease be infectious. 
Woollen articles hold smells much longer than 
cotton or linen; therefore, do not have woollen 
curtains. It is better to have none at all, but if 
you think the room looks bare and cheerless, use 
—_ muslin, or something which will easily 
wash. 
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AN ARCHBISHOP AT FIGURES. 


_Archbishop Whately tells a curious fact about 
his boyhood. A power of performing difficult 
sums in arithmetic in his head came to him sud- 
denly, when about six years of age, and con- 
tinued for three years, when it left him again. 
He could not explain how the werk was done; 
but the answers came to his mind and were in- 
variably right. He could do it much more read- 
ily in his head than on paper, and more rapidly 
than others could do it in any way. 

The power passed from him as mysteriously 
as it came. He was never, in after life, distin- 
guished for any aptness for the details of math- 
ematics, though always having an easy mastery 
of its principles. 





New Publications. 
Turrty-SeconpD ANNUAL RxGisteR of Comer’s 
Commercial College. 
This neatly printed register, which may be had on 
application to 323 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
gives a view of one of the oldest and best established 
business schools in the country, and furnishes all the 
information that an inquirer will wish to obtain 
concerning its methods of study, classes, tuition, and 
facilities for providing employment for its graduates. 
This college has been established thirty-two years, 
and attended by 17,000 pupils. The “Register” shows 
its increasing prosperity, which is due for the most 
part to the thoroughness and excellence of its system 
of instruction, and to the confidence placed in it by 











OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. 


Our Father in heaven: 
We kneel as we say, 

Thy name be all hallowed 
- night or by day; 

And to thy bright kingdom, 
That we may all come, 

Let thy will, as in heaven, 
On this earth be done. 


O, give to us children 
he bread which we need, 

For which we ask daily, 

As humbly we plead. 
And as true forgiveness 

To others we show, 
O, Father in heaven, 

Thy pardon bestow! 


From each day’s temptation, 
From evil and wrong, 

Lord, keep us and guard us 
Through all our life long: 

For thine is the power, 
The glory and might, 

That can shield us and guide us 
By day or by night. 





For the Companion. 


A LETTER FROM HERO. 





I ain a great black Newfoundland dog, and 
my name is Hero. I am not very old though I 
am so big, but I grow fast; a great deal faster 
than my young master Harry. Last summer he 
used to curry me about in his arms, but now he 
can ride on my back. 

Now I will tell you how I came to write this 
letter. One day, all my folks went away and 
left me at home. Bofore they went, they shut 
me up in the back room. I didn’t like that very 
well. They left mc some dinner on a plate, so I 
ate that all up the first thing. 
After that I tried hard to get out, but found it 
was of no use, so I lay down to take a nap. But 
I wasn’t a bit sleepy. I felt just like having a 
frolic, and made up my mind to have some fun 
if there was any to be had in that back room. 
So I tipped over the chairs, and rolled the 
wash-tubs about, sent a great bundle of newspa- 
pers flying, and pulled down all the things that 
hung on nails around the room. 
I tore an old cout and a shaker bonnet all to 
pieces, and pushed a bowl full of soft soap off of 
ashelf. And then I discovered the rag-bag. A 
fine time I had with that, I assure you. I bit it, 
I shook it, I danced with it, I pawed it, I scat- 
tered the rags from one end of the room to the 
other. O, I wish I could have a rag-bag to play 


with every day! 
That rag-bag quite tired me out after awhile, 
and I was obliged to lie down and rest. 
Some of the old newspapers were scattered 
near me, soas [ lay there I just looked them 
In one of them was a letter from a cat. 


over. 





“Well,” thinks I to myself, “there’s a cat’s let- 
ter printed in a paper, as sure as the world!” 
T read the letter, and it was a very good one, 





the business community. 
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and I don’t mean to be out-done by one, either. 
I concluded that if a cat could have a letter 
printed, a dog certainly could, and [ made a re- 
solve on the spot to write one and send it to the 


tures in it, and I thought [ should like to see a 
picture or two of myself as well as the letter. 


to see it! 


like me. 
some distance off. He comes to sce me, or I go 
to see him, very often. 


together or chasing each other, that we go a 
long way from home and stay a good while. 


take a whipping. My brother says he does, too. 
I don’t like it. My brother says he don’t like it, 
either. 


home. 
ping every time they take a little pleasure ex- 
cursion with their brothers! 


with, I like next-best to play with little boys. 


house, and one in it. 
Harry. 
stay with him all the time, and go wherever he 
goes. 
make that Hero come into the house! 
have him tagging me all the time.” 


wonder if he’d like to have her put him to bed 
every time she don’t want to have him? I think 
he wouldn’t like it any better than I do being 
sent into my corner to take a nap when I feel 
just like frisking about out of doors. 


little boy who comes to play with Master Harry 
almost every day. But when he sces me he 
squeals and says, ‘“‘O, do shut that big dog up! 
I’m afraid of him.’ 
for a dollar, unless I accidentally knocked him 
down by wagging my tail. 
out of the way of that, and besides, [ do think 
he needn’t be so little. 





; COMPANION. 


Youth’s Companion. 
I chose this paper because, you see, it has pic- 
How envious that cat will be if she happens 


I have a brother who looks almost exactly 
He lives in the same town, too, but 


His name is Cela. 


Sometimes we get so much engaged, playing 


Then when I get home I generally have to 


Our masters say it is to teach us to stay at 
I wonder how they would like a whip- 


When I can’t have my brother Cela to play 


There’s ever so many little boys around our 
That’s my young master 
I like him pretty well. I should like to 


But sometimes he says, ““O, mamma, do 
I can’t 


Humph! I’ve seen him tag his mother. I 


Then I[ have another trouble. There is one 


, 


Why, [ wouldn’t hurt him 


But he might keep 


But [ have written too long a letter already, 
and must bid you good-by. 


Your affectionate friend, IleRo. 





WHEN YOU WERE A LITTLE 
GIRL. 


When you were a little girl! it seems 
The very queerest thing 
To think our grandma wore a bib, 
And drove the cat with a string! 
Did you have a hat in summer time 
With a great broad brim, like mine? 
And didn't it hang at the back of —_ neck 
When you wanted to smell the shine? 


How could you always be seen and not heard? 
And didnt you romp nor fuss? 
And wasn't fun as funny then 
To you as it is to us? 
What kind of a doll did you rock to sleep 
An old-fashioned one, I know. 
Did it have a house? O, grandma, say, 
Did you ever stump your toe? 


I shouldn't wonder you went to school, 
And sat on Susie’s side; 

Did ever a mean boy make you mad, 
And call you a ‘‘gal” when you cried? 

What lots of berry beads you strung, 
I spect, and glass ones, too! 

Did you ever giggle out, and then 
P’tend it wasn’t you? 


To think you were a little girl! 
It don’t seem one bit true! 
I'd rather kept on having fun, 
And played the whole way through. 
How big was Santa then, and did 
Your grandma trim the tree? 
And say ‘“‘my baby”’ all the same, 
And you as old as me? 


Dear! but I’m tired in my head 
With wondering all about 

This grandma; why she didu’t stay 
A girl, I can’t find out. 

I guess I know a place to rest— 

ow sing, and pet my curls— 

I wouldn’t give my grandma u 

Fc: a big round world of girls! 


_——_‘~+@r --— — 


THE LITTLE COMFORTER, 
“Nebber mind,” says the little comforter 
when she bumps her curly head; “Nebber 
mind,” she says, when the creeping baby- 
brother knocks over her play-house; and when 
she sees her mamma’s face look troubled, she 
puts both arms about her neck and says, “Don’t 
oo burry, mamma.” That is what she said one 
night when papa was out in the storm, and 
mamma was ready to cry for fear some evil 
would happen to him. ‘Don’t oo burry, mam- 
ma; I dess he’ll tum all wite;” and mamma 
hugged her to her .2*rt and called her her little 
comforter. She is papa’s “comforter,” too, for 
all day long, whenever anytking goes wrong, 
and he is tempted to fret over it, he hears her 
cheerful little voice repeating, “Nebber mind;” 





fouracat. I don’t think much of cats, myself, 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
A MENAGERIE. 


Don’t mind those geese, Alice. 

Wasn't Arthur at school to-day? 

Mark it ten cents, then. 

Does morocco wear better than kid? 

I believe he never crossed the ocean. 

Do you buy your sheet music at Ditson’s? 
Don’t leave that pan there in the rain. 
We shall go to Xenia to-night. 

He was said to be a rebel. 

Many came late, as usual, 

. Did the pony kick Ida? 

2. Lleft Eli on the sofa, reading. 

SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
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cross WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in duck, but not in goose. 
My second is in tight, but not in loose. 
My third is in cat, but not in dog. 
My fourth is in hut, but not in log. 
My ji/th is in light, but not in dark, 
My sizth is in owl, but not in lark, 
My seventh is in new, but not in old. 
My eighth is in brass, but not in 4 
My ninth is in paper, but not in book, 
My fenth is in yoke, but not in hook. 
My whole, is, asa rule, 
Used in nearly every school. 
TiLLix SMITH. 
4. 
WORD SQUARK. 


1. A kitchen implement. 
2. A foreign fruit, 

8. Boy’s toys. 

4. An occurrence, 

6. Used in music. 


5. 
REBUS. 





GEOGRAPHICAL, 


6. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC, 


. Acity in Europe. 

A city in Indiana. 

A city in South Carolina, 
A State. 

A city in Georgia. 

A city in Massachusetts. 
A Territory. . 
A riverin Europe. 

A city in Texas. 

The init@ls form a city noted in our late civil war. 
L, CHANDLER. 


Swern erymgoport 





Conundrums. 


What proverb warns us to distrust all animated 
nature that sportsacaudal appendage? Putno trust 
in tale-bearers. 

Why should we prefer renting a distiliery to own- 
ing one? Of two evils choose the least (leased). 

What is that which is nobody’s business? Every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. 

When is a busy man idle? Ue is idle who might 
be better employed. 

Why are lazy people most subject to bodily ills? 
Lazy folks take the most pains. 

What is the difference between a deacon taking up 
s, collection and a small boy in the street?’ The one 
‘passes the sasser” (saucer), the other “sasses’’ the 
passer. 

Why does a dog wag his tail? Because the dog is 
bigger than the tail. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Electricity. 

2. Do not ride a free horse to death. 

8. Paris, Abide, Rifle, Idler, Seers. 

4. Hawk, Ostrich, Canary, Dove, Swan, Pea-hen, 
Drake, Wren, Robin, Crow. 

5. Moscow. 

6. Pump, Ample, Idler, Neighbor, Key, Island, 





and, instead of losing his tempe. he puts ona 
cheerful face and makes the best< it. 


Louisiana, LY., Eli, Rebus —Prerrny Davis’ Pain 
KILLER. 
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EATING FROGS. 


It seems odd that people who relish the meat of 
the lobster, a creature that lives on dead and refuse 
matter, should refuse to eat frogs, whose food is more 
cleanly—and taken, too, in surprising quantities. 

The characteristic of all species of the frog is vo- 
Tacity; they eat flies, insects, worms and even small- 
er frogs; but, singular to relate, trey do not touch 
these unless they are alive and in motion. Prof. 
Doremus used to relate an anecdote about some 
frogs he was keeping in a box for experimental pur- 
poses, which shows their voracious propensities. 
There were about a dozen of the frogs, and among 
the number were two unusually large ones. He had 
kept them for several weeks, but the attendants had 
neglected to feed them ior a number of days, and 
upon going to the box he was astonished to find only 
one frog left, which was dead and greatly swollen. 
Upon a closer inspection, he found that the two large 
frogs had eaten all the smaller ones, and when they 
could obtain no more food the larger of these two 
had swallowed thesmaller, but had died in the effort. 

Of the dozen or more varieties common to this 
country and Europe, only two or three are consid- 
ered edible, and used as food by man. The celebrat- 
ed edible frog, or green frog of Europe, which the 
naturalists call rana esculenta, is the greatest favor- 
ite and the most sought after in the European coun- 
tries. In the United States, the specics called bull- 
frogs, or shad-frogs, are about the only kinds that 
are used for culiaary purposes. The European edi- 
ble frog is of a bright green color above, with black 
spots, three yellow stripes along the back, and of a 
yellowish color underneath. Our bull-frog is famil- 
jar to almost every body, and somewhat resembles 
the common European frog. 

In many of the large European cities it is a com- 
mon thing to see the women fishmongers with a bar- 
rel or tub cy each side of them—one containing the 
live frogs, aid the other to hold the portions that 
are unfit to be eaten, When a purchaser buys the 
frogs, the fishmonger plunges her hand in the barre! 
holding the frogs, pulls out a frog by ity hind leg:, 
places it on the edge of the other barrel, and, with a 
dextrous stroke of the knife, severs the hind legs 
from the rest of the body, which fallsinto the barre!. 
The legs are then skinned carefully, and are ready 
for cooking. The operation is repeated until the or- 
der is filled. 

Dr. Livingstone speaks of a large African frog, 
called the mat/emetlo, of which his children partook 
with eagerness and delight. After a thunder show- 
er the pools of the African desert are alive with 

hem, and the natives believe that they are born of 

the thunder-cloud, and descend to the earth with the 
rain. The natives eat them constantly, and also the 
common toad, which is considered by most persons 
in this country as unfit to be eaten.—N. Y. Times. 


- > 
GOOD SHAMMING. 
In Q recent sham fight in Russia, one of the sol- 


diers shamined so well as to deceive officers and 
surgeons: 





At tls camp one day a sham fight was arranged 
and prepsracions were made by the ambulance corps 
to tak» care 


fthe wounded. As the battle was on'y 
to be figne:', it was necessary in the first place to 
select o num ver of men to play the parts of the killed 
and the dyi) g, aud to preveut mistakes and confu- 
sion each one was furnished with a ticket, setting 
forth the narure end severity of his injuries. 

Tue troeps then marched out, the mimic combat 
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| begun, and soon the ground was thickly covered with 
| the victims of wars fell rage. The ambulance men 
advanced, and began to pick up the sufferers, The 
wounds of each oue as indicated by the ticket at- 
tached to the body, were carefully examined, and 
| the proper remedies were promptly administered. 
One of the soldiers, however, received instructions 
| which justified him, as he thought, in giving up the 
ghost. Those who were ery care of the wounded 
| were surprised at finding that he gave no sign oflife, 
| and immediately called an officer for consultation. 
The officer asked the man what ailed him, but re- 
ceived no reply. A physician was then called, under 


Tur New WItson Unver-FeeD SEWING MACHINE is @ 
perfect lock-stitch machine making a seam alike on both 
sides, and is adapted to every grade and variety of family 
sewing. It does to perfection embroidery, hemming, 
cording braiding, fine and coarse sewing of all kinds, with 
less machinery and complications than any other ma- 
chine in use, and is sold at two-thirds the price of all 
other first-class machines. Be sure to call and see it. 
Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
in all other citics in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns. 








| whose direction water was thrown in the w d 
man’s face, but without the desired result. Finally, 
the signal for the close of the exercises sounded, 
whereupon the dead man jumped up as well as ever. 
In reply to the questions put to him he said that he 

had done nothing but what it seemed to him the se- 

verity of his wounds required him to do. 





i. 
BENEVOLENCE IN A COCK. 


Roosters are famous for pecking and fighting, and 
when they do a kind act ought to have the credit of 
it. The following is an extraordinary story, told by 
a colporter in Scotland: 


A few mornings ago, I was considering which 
books I should take out for the day, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by a ficck of sparrows flying about 
the opposi'e house in a very strange manner. 1 was 
curious t» find out the cause, and, on opening the 
window, te mystery was explained. I was sorry to 
see that « ne of the young birds had fallen from its 
little warm nest which had been built under tlie tiles 
of the house. There the poor little thing lay on the 
ee unable to fly, and the older birds unable to 

ift it up. 

A fine bantam cock, which appeared te un terstand 
what was wanted, walked forward, and cautiously 
took up the poor bird iu its beak. Hethen mourted 
an empty cart, from which he flew upon the ties, 
and, stretching his neck out over the edge, placed 
his charge sately in its nest again. In doing so, 
however, the noble bird overbalanced itself and fell 
to the ground. He spears frightened, but not 
much hurt. After pluming his feathers for a short 
time, he began to strut about and crow, seemingly 
quite proud of his achievement. 


——_>__—_ 


END OF A LAW-SUIT. 


A man in Boston, Mr. R., claimed that the city 
had damaged his estate at the foot of Summer Street, 
by constructing a sewer there. He demanded pay- 
ment; the city refused it; he prosecuted the city, 
and the city defended itself. The matter was 
dragged through the courts about twenty-two years, 
and the ye ors got about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars out of it Finally, in the summer of 1872, the 
matter was taken out of court and settled *‘in consid- 
—— of one doliar by cach party paid to the 
other.” 

So that is the end of a twenty-two years’ quarrel, 
and a hundred thousand dollars spent in legal strife. 
The Great Teacher said, “Agree with thine adversa- 
ry quickly.” And the wise man said, “Leave off con- 
tention before it is meddled with.” 

—_—- +. 
“COULD I KEEP THE GOOD NEWS?” 

A New Zealand girl brought over to England to 
be educated, became a true Christian. When about 
to return, some of her playmates said,— 

“Why go back to New Zealand? You are accus- 
tomed to England now. You love its ~—_ lanes 
and clover fields. Itsuits yourhealth. Besides, you 
may be shipwrecked on the ocean, You may be 
killed and eaten by your own people—every body 
will have forgotten you.” 

“What!” she said, “do you think I could keep the 
‘good news’ to myself? Do you think that I could 
be content with having got pardon, and peace, and 
eternal life for myself, and not go and tell my dear 
father and mother how they may get it, too? 
would go if I had to swim there!” 


——__—_@ ——————- 


Two ears and only one mouth have you! 
The reason, I think, is clear: 

It teaches, my child, that it will not do 
To talk about all you hear. 


An Indiana town has the following dog ordinance: 
“Dogs that are not col'ared and labelled, no matter 
how respectably conzected, will have their narra- 
tives amputated one inch south of their ears.” 


A QUEER OLD GENTLEMAN being asked what he 
wished for dinner, replied, “An appetite, good com- 
pany, something to eat, oud a napkin.” 


A PAPER recently alluced toa man as a “battle- 
scared veteran.” The compositor was so agitated 
when the editor made him correct it that he changed 
it to “bottle scarred” veteran. And still the veteran 
in question was not satisfied. 


A GENTLEMAN in Syracuse took a nap upon his 
parlor sofa, A little daughter, who was eating cher- 
ries, playfully snapped acherry-stone at him, and it 
lodged in his ear. The only way to get it out was to 
bore a hole in the centre cf it, and pick it out with a 
fine wire. 


AN HUMBLEBEE has been known to distance a lo- 
comotive going at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
and a dragon-tly to escape from a swallow after an 
hour's chase. “A few burying beetles will place a 
mole under the earth in an hour, which is a feat 
equal to as many men burying a large whale in the 
same space of time. 





EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 

COMER'’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, conducted with 
signal ability and success for thi ty-two(32) years past un- 
der the same management, and attended by seventeen 
thousand (17,000) students, continues from its Jon s expe- 
rience and extensive mercantile connections to possess 
great advantages, the contidence of the community, and 
has thereby peculiar facilities tor providing suitable em- 
ployment for its graduates (male and female), many of 
whom are now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while thousands hold responsible positions in this and 
other cities. 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND Crrcr- 
LAR, containing full intormation, with styles of Manp- 
WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works on 
PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c. 
sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 

Morning 
the year. Evenings, 7 to 9, from Ist October to Ist April. 

GEORGE N. COMER, A.M, President, 323 Washing- 
ton Street, corner of West Street, Buston. 37—6t 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
~OR CHILD 


REN. 
PLEAS .NT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
OILY 25 CENTS. 











(HROUGH THE FOREST. 
Through the forests winds are sighing, 





























‘Yelling that the Summer’s gone; 

Far and wide upon the lawn: 
All of Winter months remind us, 
And we look to see bc hind us, 

If provision we have made; 

‘that they may dress both warm and neat, 
Which they will buy at Georce Fenno’s, 

& AMONTH. Expenses paid. Business entirely 
$ 275 new. U.S.M.Co., Biddeford,Me,  40—4t 
$42 A MONTH! Ilorse furnished. Expenses 

paid. H.1.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 40 lst 
SEND 15 CENTS to Marc's Hena.p, Chesh're, 
WL U , tora copy and a beautitul chromo. 42 4 
stamps at 20 per cent. discount for 30 days. Send 3c 
stamp for list tv Knight & Crapo, Concord, N.H. 42—ltp 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old at, 74 
Sudbury Street. Boston 7 —35t 
disease. Il. G, WH1i E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St | , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 32—tf_ 
e acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses; ‘rees, Bulbs, 
ee eee Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
] MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
‘es and full particulars FREE, 5. M. Spencer, Brattle- 
pero’, Vt. 5-ly 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. — & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
7 


Strewed around the leaves are lying, 

Season which so many dread, 

The Boys are thinking of new “Clothes,” 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. — Will sell 
E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 

Vv) 
WHltE’s SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
KF K. PHOENTX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill; 600 
M ON E Key Check Outfits, Catalogues,sam- 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
j— 





‘OR GAMES, PUZZLES, PARLOR FIRE 

Works, Scientitic Noveltics, and Home Amusements, 

see Catalogue of HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann 
Street, New York. Sent Free to any address. 4i\— 








NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—aAgents, mule and femaie to sell Pictures 

everywhere, One alone has retailed over 11,500. Send 

stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


OU CAN sell my little Landscape Chromos, at one- 

half pront, and colored Straws, for frames, in your 
own village. Try! samples by mail, terms, etc., l0c. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Cam- 
paign Banners with siatis $1 5) per hundr. d. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Ilave taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
re now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
(2 41,000 23 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Ilave been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded vo our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianes a-e still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are £0 pronounced by ail the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “1 consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any mude m Europe or Amerua, and 
am fu.ly convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
first s'rize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities fur doing 
the very best class of work, Messrs. C. & Sons have, sinc: 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 

Pianos, and these Standard Jns.gaments are now 
otleved at Reduced Rates upon the “Ong-Price System,” 
free from all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
FinsT-CLass P1anos now offered. 











A CARD. 


We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
theirclass manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
P.ano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E. 14th St., New York, 
554 Washington St., Boston. 4z—ly 


GENTS WANTED.—We gwarantee for 
Neitterses $5a day, or$: toto HS 
RR Se ee us. Writeand see. 
Partical freee We rthing Dustin & Co., Hartiosd, CL 


A GREAT OFFER! 

















| 


Hessions.9 to 2, every business day throughout | ee ee eee eae ee 





| Music Merchandise. Catalogues mailed. 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


Will dispose of ONE Hunprep Praxos, MELopEons, and 
ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including Waters’s at 


o $15 monthly until paid. New, 7 octave PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for 8275, cash. Now ready,a CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGAN. the most beautiful style and 
perfect tone ever made. Sheet Music, Music Books, and 
40-3 








JOHN B. CALDE 


ER. 
| LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, 8. I., 


DEALER IN 
American and Foreign Postage Stam; 
iia Price List sent om Peoeipt of lic. Pi 





OCT. 17, 1879. 


FASHIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER. 
. Golden Opportunity. 





; 1170 

GODIVA. This Polonaise is one of our latest Paris Novelties- 
It contains many new and very valuable features. Without looping 
it can be worn asa long tight-fitting uine, or looped (as shown 
in cut) it is a most elegant Polonaise. The ornamental back piece 
passes over the shoulders and forms a neat bust cape in frout and is 
* adjustable ;’” , may be — or —— fancy dicta! ba - 

ta two entirely different Polonaise in appearance. 
ae made in velvet or satin. and richly trimmed, and com- 
letes a brilliant toilet when worn with a house dress. Besides its 
tiful variations it is well adapted to any material. Takes six 
ards of 24 inch is. Pricec —_— with cloth model ONE 

DOLLAR. See PREMIUM OFFER below. 
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NEW FALL WRAP, is 2 sacque and cape, with « thrit_s¢ 
box-pleat laid on the under side in the back, and in place of the 
broad pleat of last season ; just the three edges are visible from 
each side, giving tho aypearance of six round the 
slopes gracefully to the b.ck, and is left oper. totrim. The sacque 
has a large sleeve, which can be usec or not, as weather or com- 


fort demand. 
We give thises one of tho very beet for fall and winter cloak 
6 original is of dark blue ladies’ 


made ia either velvet or cloth. 
cloth. Scolloped aad bound with velvet ard velvet buttons. 


Takes three yards of ladies’ cloth. Pattern, with cloth model, 50 
cents. Sc¢e prenium cffer below. 






ZFA 
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762 NaN 
PRESTO. Chemise for lady. Its great success place! 
other sty:cs is owing toits periet fitting band and sleeve. e 
curved arm-size is an improvement of value, as it will not 
eut the shoulder or bend the arm, and aleo avoids the 
t. 


jexing . Takes three yards linen for medium-size. 
Potten. with cloth model, 25 cents. See Premium below, 


We givoa args pear with -- Ligragcs Bag cg sows 
ev ser leat. gather, loop, etc., how pu 

by the pations. and bow'it will look when complated By the 
use of our Cloth Models any person who can sew ean FIN the 
most difficult garment as easily as the plainest. They are PER- 
FicT GUIDES. 


Premium Offer! 
If you write the following, viz. : 
CY. ©., 1170, 1165, 762, 

and'sign your name, giving your P. 0., Co. and State, and 
then inclose it, with Une Doliar and Ten O-nis, to us, we 
will make you a year/y subscriber to Smith's Vilustrated 
Pattern Bazaar (begin with the present No.), and send to 
you by return mail a/l the patterns, with cloth models 
eomplete, of the three above engravings, as premium. 
Now js the time to Subseribe ! 

Either of the above patterns sent by mai] upon receipt 
of its marked price, 


SMITH’sS 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 


One Dollar a Year, 
Premium! See above “ Premium Offer,” 
It is the best and cheapest fashion magazine in the wor/d. 
It is the New York City ladies’ authority in a/i matters 
pertaining to toilets. It is the only fashion publication in 
this country thut imporis Styles and selis patierns of 
em, 

The it number contains a large double- fashion 
plate, i) by 22 inches, printed on beautiful heavy, rose- 
tint paper; Foreign Correspondence; Criticisms; Stories: 
Hints, Etc., Ete.—with information in detail upon all parts 
of ladies’, misses’ and children's dress and dress ing, 

Also a Ha/f-price Check, which entitles each holder to 
select any pattern contained in this number by 


half price. 
Single Copy 25 Cents. 
The American News Co. supply the Trade. 


‘atalogue of Falland Winter Styles mailed upon 
receipt of stamp and address. 
Be particular to address, very plainly, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smitu's PATTERN BAZAAR, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


Z 


Seowtf 











